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—] OW !—Four brilliant new sister liners PANAMA 
- . « to speed you coast-to-coast with COSTA RICA 
all the sparkle and supreme comfort EL SALVADOR 
of the smartest transatlantic crossing! 
The palatial new Santa Rosa, Santa Paula, mapeiibetiets 
Santa Lucia and Santa Elena are alike in every En Route 


superb detail. They offer you: SPEED... 20 
knots or more. LUXURY... first American ships having 
all outside staterooms with private baths. Telephone 
in every room. Double rooms. Single rooms. De 
luxe suites. Controlled ventilation and temperature. 
SIZE... dining hall is two decks high with a roll- 
back ceiling to permit outdoor dining. Largest out- 
door pool on any American ship. Gymnasium, Palm 
Court, Club, Verandah, spacious Sports Deck... 

Plus three-quarters of a century of Grace prestige. 
Plus the only coast-to-coast itinerary that offers 
a trip abroad en route, with many delightful shore 
visits and optional inland excursions. 

Complete rail-water cruise-tour ‘“‘Round gi 


->>+ MORE LUXURIOUS 


OR~ FROM 


) 


ica”’ for as little as $325: From your home by 
rail to either coast; Grace Line to the opposite 


coast, and return home again by rail. Rail 

ticket includes stopover privileges. 
Fortnightly sailings from New York, San 

Francisco, Los Angeles. Weekly sailings when 


all new liners are in service. Book for maiden 


voyage of the Santa Rosa Noy. 26 from New York; Dec. 
26 East from San Francisco! This voyage also in- 
augurates Grace Service to Victoria, B. C., and 

Seattle, Wash. Consult travel agent or Grace Line. 


New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; Boston: Little Bldg.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan 
Ave.; New Orleans: 


Queen and Crescent Bldg.; San Francisco: 2 Pine 
St.; Los Angeles: 548 So. Spring St.; Seattle: Hoge Bldg. 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sq., N. Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me all information about your new liners, 
New York-Central America-California itinerary, and 
*Round America Cruise -Tour. 


Name 


Address 


City. State 


BRAND NeW 
GRUISé: SHIPS 


COLOMBIA 
and HAITI 


. The only air-conditioned ships 
“in exclusive tropical service. 


HESE remarkable liners em- 

body all the latest refinements 
... from air-cooled dining salons 
and the newest “pitch-proof’’ 
bulbous bows to built-in out-door swimming 
pools and sound movies. 

An unconventional route to strange-out-of- 
of-the-way ports, picturesque and unspoiled. 
Visits ashore are made at Port au Prince, 
Haiti; Kingston, Jamaica; Barranquilla and 
Cartagena, Colombia; Panama and _ the 
Canal Zone. 

On the 17¥%4-day cruise you live aboard the 
ship all the way ... on the shorter cruises 
fine hotel accommodations are provided. 


Maiden Voyage “COLOMBIA,” Nov. 24 
17 day Cruise $180 up. Next Sailing Dec. 15th 


‘112 to 17/2 Days *410 » 


*11% day Cruises Begin with Maiden |[NCLUDING 
Voyage of the ‘HAITI’ on Dec. 22 ayy EXPENSES 


For further information and illustrated literature, 
apply any authorized tourist agent or 


OLOMBIAN 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


MAIN 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


The patron is hardly aware of 


the tremendous service-establishment at The Waldorf, 


but he is always keenly aware of all it does for 
him, in personal helpfulness, in time-saving, 
in pleasant individual attention. 


1932 PRICES 
* 


Noe in the Winter of our Discontent, a daz- 


zling sun shines on the flat roofs and minarets of Casablanca. 
Naples’ blue bay ripples to a breeze from slumbering Vesuvius. 
At Monte Carlo, the Casino is alive with brilliant company... . 
Everything is bright. Everything is sunny... . A delightful oasis 
in a damp and miserable world. 

Here to Mediterranean lands, come fugitives from 
Winter by the hundred. Here life is infinitely colorful, infinitely 
varied. There’s shopping for rugs and brass and gorgeous leather, 
in Algerian souks. There’s storied Pompeii, lovely Capri... or 
Monaco, golden Riviera beaches, gambling and gayety.... Then 
homeward . .. fascinating Majorca ... the rugged Azores... and 
New York, after 36 memorable days. 

What a scenario for Winter! Vastly different from 
rain and sleet and colds-in-the-head! This year the beautiful 
S. S. De Grasse leaves on two 36-day Mediterranean trips, and 
touches at a host of interesting places. They can be wonderfully 
economical cruises — almost as little as $10 a day. 

And while on the De Grasse, life can be as gay 
or as restful as you desire. The cuisine is superb . . . service is 
from courteous, English-speaking stewards . . . everything is 
comfortable and congenial. . . . See your travel agent.. He will 
be glad to help you plan for one of these winter cruises on 
France-A float. .. . French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


2 WINTER CRUISES TO MOROCCO 
AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
February 4 March 15 e 36 Days e $365 up 


Sailing from New York to 


Vigo Lisbon Casablanca Gibraltar Algiers Naples Ajaccio 
Monte Carlo Marseilles Cannes Majorca St. Michael 


Sreneh Line 


NORTH ATLANTIC SAILINGS:, PARIS, November 11, December 9 
CHAMPLAIN, November 5 and 26, December 23 ¢* DE GRASSE, 
November 3, December 6 * ROCHAMBEAU, November 26, January 12 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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HIS year, escape the raw early winter—cross on 

the sunny Southern Route and spend the season 
in Italy! While most of Europe shivers, Italy picks 
her olives and oranges . . . ignorant of the chill and 
damp that beset other lands. 


Enjoy Rome—when Romans enjoy it most! Then is 
the time to explore the Forum, search out the foun- 
tains, climb the seven hills—and on the seventh, peer 
at St. Peter’s dome through the keyhole in a famous 
garden! Discover the Bay of Naples . . . Sorrento, 
Capri and the golden city itself. Stop off in Sicily, fly 
to Tripoli, or make your way to mediaeval Rhodes! 


Anywhere in Italy or her colonies you'll live more 
cheaply than at home—with hotels, restaurants and 
railway fares drastically reduced, visas and other fees 
abolished. Let us help you plan your trip in coopera- 
tion with your tourist agent. This office is operated 
for that purpose by the Royal Italian Government on 
a non-commercial basis—helping the traveler cut 
expenses, see more and enjoy the best the country 
offers, with no charge for its services. Write for large 
illustrated book on Italy, sent free. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Bldg., 745 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publisher 


On tHE Hit~tsme ABpoveE CANNES 
Courtesy Railways of France 
FRONTISPIECE 
SAILING THE SULU SEA WITH THE Moros 
By Carl N. Taylor 
Tue Herrs or THE INCAS 
By Henry Kittredge Norton 
SEARCHING FOR THE OLD SouTH 
By Robert Cantwell 
TouLon—Hargpor AND HaAvEN 
By Herbert Gorman 


Breau BRUMMEL IN FEATHERS 
By Hamilton M. Laing 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLuB BULLETIN 
TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorpo- 
rated. Publication office, 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
EDITORIAL and general offices, 4 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 
Temple Bar House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 62 Rue de Richelieu, 


Paris. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES B 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 4 West 16th) St. U OF | 
CHICAGO, ILL., Union Bank Bidg. ; c 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 218 Haas Buildind BRARY 
LONDON, E.C.4, ENGLAND, 23-28 Fleet St. 
PARIS, FRANCE, 13 Rue Marivaux 
SUBSCRIPTION, four dollars a year. thirty-five cents per copy. For for- 
eign postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Change of address must be made prior to the 


5th of the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both 
old and new addresses must be given. 


Application made for entry as second-class matter at the post-office at East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
COBURN GILMAN, Editor 


COPYRIGHT, 1932, by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
Robert M. McBride, President and Treasurer, E. C. Turner, Secretary. 


TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts, 
photographs or drawings submitted for publication, although due care will be 
taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with the 
material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is not available. 
The contents of TRAVEL are indexed every month in the “Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,’ which may be found at any public library. 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 


Hire a sixteen cylinder Cadillac with uni- 
formed chauffeurs—$4.00 an hour; $8.00 to 
theatre and return; 5 hours—sixty miles— 
$15.00. Telephone Wickersham — 2-6400. 
Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corpora- 


tion, 43 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


“ACCESSORIES AND FASHIONS” 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


Exclusive and original formal, sports and 
travel fashions. Domestic and imported 
luggage of every type. Personal Shopping 
Bureau—Plaza 3,400, Ext. 380. 

49th to 50th Street, New York City. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 


Something well worth considering before 
taking that trip. Headquarters for the 
finest still and movie cameras and acces- 
sories on the market, to suit the expe- 
rienced amateur as well as the most expert 
re eee: 110 West 32nd Street, New 

ork. 


“CATERER” LOUIS SHERRY, INC. 


The Sherry Shops and Restaurants, on 
Fifth and Park Avenues, are the rendez- 
vous of the social elite. There can be found 
Bon Voyage Baskets, Foreign Favors and 
the renowned Chocolates and Bon Bons. 
Ne Park Ave. 373 Fifth Ave. 748 Fifth 

ve. 


“FIRST IN BEAUTY” MARIE EARLE 


Marie Earle Essential Cream brings its users 
absolute facial cleanliness—flushing out 
deep-impacted impurities. Next—it re- 
plenishes the skin’s lost, natural beauty 
oils—stimulating and nourishing the tissues. 
At better stores. 

Marie Earle, 714 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“FLORIST” KOTTMILLER, INC. 


Baskets and Floral Pieces a Specialty. 
Flowers sent to any part of the world by 
telegraph or cable. Reliability and quality 
assured. Kottmiller, Inc., 300 Park Ave., 
Roosevelt, Ritz-Carlton & Vanderbilt Ho- 
tels, New York. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume” Footwear for Women, 

558 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“FURS” RICHARD KOPPEN 


Fine fur coats; featured for Fall & Win- 
ter at their lowest prices. Also ‘ ‘something 
different’’ for the well dressed woman in 
Full Cloth Coats and sumptuously fur- 
trimmed cloth coats. 

17 West 45th Street, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER ‘THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1931-32 Gift Folder sent 
upon request. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that distinguishes this 
store as the preeminent Gilt Shop. 

437 Fitth Avenue, New York. 


“HAND BAGS” _ MISS PENN 


Designers and manufacturers of indi- 
vidual hand bags and Travel Kits. Repair- 
ing, mounting and relining. One new 
model with cigarette receptacle specially 
priced. 562 Madison Ave., New York City. 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


in the sumptuous array of cos- 

tumes offered this month in New York 
shops—colors which are daring and delight- 
ful. Some leading ones are New Yorker 
blue—a high shade, not garish, Mediaeval 
brown, talisman green and any number of 
shades of red never seen before. 

The swanky swagger coat is perhaps one’s 
first choice for a trip this month. This, with 
a harmonizing skirt and a fine knit or silk 
blouse, and with a short inner jacket of a 
matching or gayly contrasting color, is an en- 
semble very satisfactory. 

A strenuous sight-seeing trip often forces one to dine far from 
one’s baggage. Wear a wool lace dress of the new slinky type— 
sleeveless, of course. Over this have a silk knit coat, hip-length. 
Over this, the long coat. Presto, at the end of the day, with the 
aid of Marie Earle’s beauty-kit, you are ready for the evening's 
gayety. 

For a constitutional on deck in rougher weather, we choose a 
corduroy skirt with a windbreaker jacket. This outfit is also 
almost completely waterproof. Just here I would like to men- 
tion those nine ounce raincoats which the leading stores are 
showing, Tuck one away in your bag. It may come in handy. 

A riding-habit ensemble seen at a recent style show, has 
breeches of soft brown whipcord, jacket coat of tweed and top 
coat of the tweed. With this the model wore a mannish vest 
over a finely knitted turtle neck sweater. This fixes one for a 
full day of sport, golf, horse-back or motoring. 

The need for a fur coat is now here and there is wide variety 
from which to choose. This year’s coats have a snug close fitting 
collar and are shown in short haired furs with the collar of the 
same fur. Koppen, New York, shows a wonderful line. 

As always, a word must be said for the suit. This Autumn’s 
style shows with one accord pronounce the suit the really cor- 
rect apparel for the conservative traveller. They are showing 
the standard doublebreasted, medium length coat with a becom- 
ingly short skirt, comfortably full. The charm of these is in the 
luxurious color and quality. 

Altman’s show a black cloth suit, suitable for many occasions. 
It has a long coat with small Persian lamb collar; a hip length 
coat with a narrow band at the neck which crosses in front and 
buttons on each shoulder, very unusual metal buttons down the 
front from neck to waist; a cape made of bands of Persian lamb; 
and a skirt which is straight with two pleats in front—one over 
each knee. This suit can be worn with either one or both coats 
and with or without the cape on each—so really you have many 
costumes in one. 

An outstanding model at Bonwit Teller’s is a five-piece cos- 
tume, consisting of one-piece silk angora knitted frock, with 
deep yoke hand-embroided in chenille and gold thread; a cap- 
sleeve coat jacket; an elbow-length cape buttoning on the shoul- 
der, with tie scarf finishing a high neckline, a close-fitting tur- 
ban and frameless zipper bag. Shoes may be had to match. 

McCutcheon stars a charming Fall fashion of their own de- 
sign; an all-around coat of that good-looking Harris type of tweed 
in brown, blue or black. Swirl raccoon collar may be also worn 
shawl and scarf effect. Warmly interlined, crepe-silk lining. Wear 
it belted or beltless, as it is semi-fitted. 

At Sak’s-Fifth Ave., we direct your particular attention to a 
collapsible fitted case made up in the finest leather in many dif- 
ferent colors the top of it is. fitted with 7 necessary items 
for the toilet. You can use it for your immediate wearing things 
for an overnight trip. It is built with accordion sides and spreads 
to near five inches. It is very strongly built with two handles 
and is the answer to people who dislike big luggage. 

Delman shows a number of footwear styles developed in a 
combination of kid and suede. One style in particular, called 
Wedor, has been enthusiastically received. It is a built up step- 
in shoe, snugly fitted over the instep. The toe is of kid and the 
back is of suede. The shoe is piped and smartly ornamented 
with minute enamel buttons. It may be had in either black or 
brown. 

Remember to stop at Ovington’s to select your gifts. 
ties from all over the world. 


\ ATURE’S gorgeous colors are reflected 


Novel- 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs. Address Travel’s Shoppers 


Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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“HATS—GOWNS”’ MAC VEADY INU, 


Importer: Individual models direct from 
the most famous European couteriers and 
designers, 

10 East 56th Street, New York City. 


“JEWELS” DREICER \& CO. INC. 


E. J. Case, President. 


Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. Room 902, 
741, Fifth Ave., N: Y.. and 1, Ee “57th St. 


LAURA’S 


Six weeks hair restorer; stimulates dor- 
mant roots: 18 Treatments, per jar oe 00. 
4532 Murdock Avenue, Bronx, N. Gc 


“BACS—LUGGAGE—TRUNKS” 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD CORP. 


Smartness, utility and durability mark all 
“Crouch Fitzgerald” luggage and as 
all travellers know ‘‘The Luggage makes 
the Individual.” 

New York: 400 Madison Avenue 


“MEN’S STORE” J. P. CAREY 


Grand Central Terminal—upper level, 
west (or Vanderbilt Ave. side); a travel- 
lers’ store for men’s things: Knox Hats, 
Knitex Topcoats, Manhattan Shirts, Flor- 
sheim Shoes, etc. An undeviating stand- 
ad of Better Values in Quality Merchan- 
dise. 


“PERFUMES” MATCHABELLI 


Prince Matchabelli world famous per- 
fumes, favored by European Royalty and 
American Aristocracy; At all leading de- 
partment Stores and Finer Shops. 


“OPTICIANS” B. M. LEVOY, INC, 


For many years Travelers’ N. Y. IJlead- 
quarters for dependable optical equipment, 
Marine. and Field glasses; Kodak and 
Rhos ceraplic Supplies, 608 Fifth Avenue, 


“TRAVEL WEAR AND SPORTS WEAR” 
JAS. MceCUTCHEON & CO. 


Ideal. Travel Toggery: The Ready-to- 
Wear, Woolens, Silks and Cottons featured 
at McCutcheon’s. <A _ treasure house for 
imported linens and handkerchiefs, sports- 
wear and woolen fabrics. Headquarters 
for Liberty of London—silks, scarfs, novel- 
ties. 5th Avenue at 49th St., New York. 


“EXCLUSIVE TRAVEL APPAREL” 
B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Tf your Travel Wardrobe comes from Alt- 
man’s it bears that mark of distinction 
which Altman quality and smartness in- 


corporate. This applies likewise to Altman 
Luggage. Sth Avenue at 34th St., New 
York. 


“SPORTING GOODS” 
A. G. SPALDING BROS. 


Internationally known as _ headquarters 
for all kinds of authentic sporting equip- 
ment and apparel. Uptown and downtown 
stores: 19 Beekman—28 New Street—518 
Fifth Avenue. 
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A GOOD BREEZE ON THE 
SULU SEA 


With its brightly colored sail 
billowing in a full breeze the 
vinta of the Sulu Sea is one 
of the loveliest sights in Orien- 
tal waters. Considerable skill, 
however, is required to navi- 
gate this temperamental craft, 
and in the hands of a novice 
it is practically unmanageable. 
A vinta can not sail against the 
wind, but with a brisk breeze 
from astern or a quartering 
wind they are capable of amaz- 
ing speed. 


CASTING A NET 


The fishermen of the Sulu Sea 
have three principal methods 
of capturing fish: the net, the 
spear and stupefaction by the 
use of the crushed leaves of the 
tubli, a species of croton plant. 
Among the Bajaos sometimes as 
many as a hundred canoes par- 
ticipate in a fish drive, con- 
verging upon a school of fish 
and completely surrounding 
them with nets from which they 
can not escape. 
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SAILING THE SULU SEA 
WITH THE MOROS 


A Two Months’ Cruise in a Native Sapit—The Islands of the 
Opium Smugglers—With the Bajao Sea Gypsies 


By Car N. Taytor 


HE notion of sailing across the Sulu Sea in a native sapit 
and visiting the three hundred-odd islands that link Borneo 
and the Philippines occurred to me before I had ever been 

to Sulu. Neither had I ever seen a sapit, or ever beheld a Moro 
sailor. 

Had I known that the Moro sapit is about the most uncom- 
fortable boat ever devised by man; had I been told that for 
nearly two months I would be unable to secure a mouthful 
of good water; had I smelled the odor of unsalted fish drying 
beside my bed; or had I spent as much as one day becalmed on 

‘a glassy sea under the equatorial sun, 1 probably would never 
have made the trip. But as I was blissfully unaware of all these 
impending discomforts, I went ahead with my plans. 

It is virtually impossible to secure any accurate information 
in Manila concerning Sulu or its Moro inhabitants. About all 
one hears there is the solemn assertion that all Moros are blood- 
thirsty outlaws, that they go juramentado (run amuck) 
periodically and slay all Christians in sight and that they are the 
most daring sailors in the Philippines. None of these statements 
is true, but in Manila they are accepted as gospel. 


I was warned that practically nothing in the way of supplies 


could be secured in Jolo, and advised to buy all my provisions 
in Manila. This advice I heeded, only to learn on arrival in 
Jolo that everything I had bought could have been obtained there 
at a better price. 

Captain Francis Link, an old friend and a former. constabulary 
officer, met me at the pier. Over a glass of beer in the ship’s 
smoking room, the Captain offered to accompany me on the trip 
if I could wait a few days. He was an old campaigner, fa- 
miliar with native customs, acquainted with every dot of land in 
the Sulu Sea, and an excellent interpreter. I jumped at the 
chance to have him go along. 

A week later the revenue cutter Mindoro was scheduled to 
sail for Bongao, the island from which we proposed to begin our 
sapit voyage. We were given permission to travel aboard her 


SKIRTING THE SMUGGLERS’ COAST 


With a strong following wind the author’s sapit ran swiftly up the 
Tawi-Tawi coast, playground of the terrible monsoons and land of 
the greatest nests of smugglers in the Far East. 


and were subsequently set ashore at Bongao, with our equipment 
piled on the rickety pier in heaps, while the Mindoro’s officers 
waved a cynical good-bye as the cutter drifted out to midstream. 

Bongao is one of the loneliest islands in South Sulu. It is no 
more than a mountain peak rising abruptly from the sea and 
surrounded by a gleaming ring of white coral sand. Crags and 
spires thrust upward into the clouds, and far up the castellated 
wall of the highest peak a palm tree of unidentified species clings 
to the barren rock. The oldest people say that this tree, which 
is known locally as the Tree of Life, has always been there, and 
although it appears to grow from the smooth face of the cliff, 
tropical storms have left it unscathed. The Moros believe that 
if a man could pluck its fruit he would achieve eternal youth. 


Numbers of natives, inspired by this 
legend, have lost their lives while 
trying to reach it. 

In a small grassy spot under the 
crumbling walls of the old Spanish 
fort are the graves of two young 
Englishmen who were murdered by 
the notorious outlaw, Jakiri, in the 
early days of the American Occupa- 
tion. These graves are the first ob- 
jects the eye encounters when one 
steps off the pier. Curiously enough, 
although the men were strangers, the grass is closely clipped and 
a few flowers bloom around the weather-beaten wooden markers. 

Billy Schuck—Tuan Billy to the Moros—the deputy governor 


of South Sulu, met us in the middle of Bongao’s single. 


street. 

He is one of the best known, most eccentric, and best liked char- 
acters in the Islands. The son of a German gun-runner who 
grew rich in his trade and later became military advisor to the 
Sultan of Sulu, Billy was sent to Germany to take the gymnasium 
course, only to be hailed as a young head-hunter and exhibited 
as a curiosity to wondering crowds. Disgusted, he begged his 
father to bring him back to Sulu. From the day of his return 


A SEA GYPSY UNDER FULL SAIL. 


VINTAS UNDER SAIL 


The vintas of the Sulu Sea are narrow 
canoes equipped with bamboo outrig- 
gers and propelled by their sails of mus- 
lin or by paddles when the wind is 
inadequate. Oftentimes these boats 
are used to smuggle opium and Chinese 
coolies from Borneo, for when condi- 
tions are good they can outrun a motor 
launch. 


Aleko E. Lilius 


to this, Tuan Billy has been a Moro in spirit, happy only in the 
Moro environment. 

“They are my people,” he says simply, “I speak their language. 
We understand each other, and I like them.” 

As we drank our coffee and smoked native cigarettes in Billy’s 
nipa thatched “official residence,’ Captain Link outlined our plans 
and asked Tuan Billy if he could supply us with a boat and crew: 

“Why, yes, I think that can be done,” Billy replied after a 
moment. “Boats are scarce at this season, for most of the men 
are away fishing, or poaching pearls, or smuggling opium; but 
there is one sapit at Tubig Indangan—the island where my family 
lives. Ill send for it.” 
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Aleko E. Lilius 


oe gaily desonted sail which gives, the vinta the appearance of a giant butterfly is not made by the use of dyes. The beautiful designs in black, 
yellow and red are created by patching bits of cloth onto the white sail. The vinta, the sapit, the fishing lipa and the house canoe are used by the 
Moros and Bajao sea gypsies alike. 


Two days later five Moros 
marched up to our veranda 
while we were having our, morn- 
ing coffee, with the announce- 
ment that they had come, with 
their boat, at Tuan Billy’s com- 
mand. 

Four were men past middle 
age, but as wiry and tough as 
rattan. The other was a young 


fellow about twenty. Bearing 
themselves with the peculiar 
haughtiness of the Joloano 


Moros, they looked every inch 
sailors—and fighting men as 
well. Each carried a_ beauti- 
fully wrought barong thrust be- 
neath his sash. Two were 
dressed in the many-buttoned, 
skin-tight trousers of the Jo- 
loanos, while the others wore the 
loose sarongs of the Samal fish- 
ermen. 

We strolled down to the har- 
bor to see what manner of craft 
we were to sail in. One glance 
convinced us that Billy had 
chosen the sapit as carefully as 
the crew. 

She was a beautiful example of native boat building, carved 
and decorated from stem to stern like an ancient Viking raider. 
Every board had been hewn from the living trees with bolos, 
and bent into shape over wood fires in the jungle along the north 
Borneo coast. After six months of labor in the steaming forest, 
the metamorphosis from tree to boat had been completed; then 
our five sailors had equipped her with a tall tripod: mast of bam- 
boo, a great striped lateen sail, and four enormous oars, and had 
brought her safely across the treacherous: Sibutu Passage to 
Tubig Indangan. 

Now we were to sail on her maiden voyage, while the pungent 


of their lives on the water. 


A VENERABLE BAJAO SEADOG 
From birth to death the Bajao sea gypsies spend the better part 


Born in rocking vintas they are 

buried at last in coffins made from their own boats. They step 

ashore so seldom that old people say walking on solid ground 
makes them dizzy. 


smell of fresh wood was still 
about her. 

We put the crew to work car- 
rying our supplies aboard and 
sent a houseboy to scour the 
island for pineapples, native 
oranges, bananas, coconuts, and 
every other kind of fruit the 
place afforded, with the excep- 
tion of the abominable durian, 
which tastes and smells like lim- 
berger cheese. Meanwhile, the 
big-hearted Tuan Billy used al- 
most the last drop of rain water 
in his tank for filling our jars. 

“Take it,’ he commanded 
when we protested. “It’s the 
last good water you will get. 
We can make out on brackish 
water, for we are used to it. Out 
in that sapit, you will need 
something better.” 

In the end Billy had his way. ° 
He filled our five earthen jars 
to the brim with good water 
from his tank, which he’d hoard- 
ed for months against the coming 
of the rains. But his generosity 
was to prove futile. Before the 
second jar was empty the water in the other three had soured 
and become alive with worms. We had to pour it into the sea 
and take on brackish water. It tasted abominably and wouldn’t 
quench thirst; but it would keep. 

At high noon we cast off and drifted into midstream. 

The sailors ran up canvas, but there wasn’t breeze enough to 
off-set the current. Under the blazing sun they manned the oars, 
and within a few minutes their brown bodies were agleam with 
sweat. The cumbersome craft barely moved. She had been built 
for sailing, and rowing her was miserable, muscle breaking work. 
And for the Captain and me, sitting under the low cajang—a 
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AT A MORO WATER VILLAGE 


' Oftentimes the Moros build their thatched cottages on piling driven into the mud of lagoons. The rising tide brings the sea to their doors 
and they may set out quickly for the fishing grounds or to poach pearls or smuggle opium. 


canopy of woven palm leaves—the 
experience was scarcely less trying 
than for the rowers. The air was 
heavy and lifeless, and we sat upon 
our bedrolls, slowly roasting. 

The constabulary garrison and the 
major portion of the native popula- 
tion had turned out to see us off. 
For an hour the crowd stood in the 
hot sunshine, waving at us, and 
shouting advice. At last Tuan Billy 
put off in his official launch—a 
clumsy native boat with out-riggers, 
which had been equipped with an au- 
tomobile motor—and towed us into 
the open sea. 

Our crew were now able to make 
slow progress by keeping close in- 
shore and propelling the sapit with 
long bamboo poles. The Captain and 
I stretched out underneath the cajang 
and fell asleep, to be awakened late 
in the afternoon by a deluge of sea 
water. 

At last the crew had worked clear 
of land, and we were getting the ben- 
efit of a stiff quartering breeze. 

For the first time I realized how 
beautifully a sapit can sail under a 
fair wind. She was heeled over at a 
sharp angle, and one of the Samals : 
was on the bowsprit, steadying the : Cle 
sail with his hands; another leaned oO MS 
against a halyard at the stern, anda 
third squatted on the poop with the 
tiller between his knees. The others 
perched on the rail to keep the sapit 
on an even keel. 

The ocean swarmed with fishing 
craft—vintas, lipas, and sapits,—whose gaily decorated sails were 
spread like the wings of giant butterflies. 

With sunset the wind petered out like air escaping from a punc- 
tured balloon, and once more we found ourselves becalmed, with 
the sapit bobbing up and down sickeningly on the glassy swells. 
There was an island nearby upon which we could make out a 
village. .» Toward this the boatmen worked their way with push- 
ing poles. 

The entire population of the place came out to greet us, some 
in canoes, some wading or swimming, others running up and 
down the shore. Their number couldn’t have been less than six 


SEA GYPSIES AT HOME 


Though the Bajao sea gypsies spend the greater part of their lives 

bobbing about on their fragile boats, it is an odd fact that they almost 

invariably become seasick in rough weather, and as sailors in heavy 
seas they are nearly useless. 
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CARVING A NEW BOAT 


Superb craftsmen, the Moro boat builders adorn even 
the humblest dugouts with beautiful carving. They 
work without patterns and with the simplest tools. 


hundred, but with the exception of a 
dozen old men, they were all women 
and children. ‘ 

“The men are away on smuggling 
expeditions,” the Captain remarked. 
“This is Tubig Indangan, in the 
Tawi-Tawi group—one of the great 
est nests of smugglers in the world. 
This is the height of the monsoon 
season, and the men are making the 
most of it. Tonight a few of them 
may run in here for water or to land 
their contraband, but we'll not see 
them. As soon as they hear that we 
are here, they'll slip away again.” 

The name, Tubig Indangan, means 
“noted waters’—and there isn’t a 
drop of palatable water on the island. 

We anchored among a cluster of 
native houses built, after the Malay 
fashion, upon piling ‘driven into the 
mud. Our men cooked rice on the 
earthenware stove in the stern and 
opened cans of: bully beef for -our 
supper. Having eaten, we lighted 
native cigarettes and lay back upon 
our bed-rolls, listening to the hum of 
teeming life around us. 

Throughout the night there were 
sounds of restless stirrings in the vil- 
lage. Occasionally someone would 
pass in or out of the coconut groves 
behind the mosque with a red-flam- 
ing torch. Dogs barked periodically, 
and now and then I heard the 
splash of a paddle, or the scraping 
of a boat’s keel on coral. 

I was awakened by the most 
odious smell I’d ever experienced, 
although I was to become very familiar with it before the voy- 
age ended. During the night the tide had run out, leaving us 
high and dry on the accumulated refuse that had been falling 
through the house floors for centuries. To make it worse, our 
sailors had gone fishing; now their catch was spread out to dry 
on the gunwales within a yard of my bed. The night had been 
hot enough to start it ripening nicely. 

At the expense of much shouting and gesturing, I conveyed 
to the Moros that the fish were unpleasant to me. Apparently 


much amused, they obligingly removed them to the stern and 
spread them out to dry beside their own beds. 


Aleko E. Lilius 


SPEARING FISH 


Bajao fishermen are skilled in the use of the spear and they can 

throw accurately up to a distance of thirty feet. Fish and cassava con- 

stitute the Bajao menu and the Bajaos are said to eat some fish 
considered poisonous. 


THE WEDDING GUESTS ASSEMBLE 


Moro weddings are conducted with considerable pomp and circumstance, particularly when a datu’s daughter is being married. 


At sunrise the natives turned out en masse for the morning 
bath which the Mohammedan religion prescribes. Once more 
Tubig Indangan appeared as innocent as a church picnic. If any 
smugglers had been there during the night, they were gone. 

Our sapit was afloat again at ten o’clock, and we stood out 
to sea, leaving Tubig Indangan forever behind, with whatever 
unsavory secrets her rows of nipa huts may have contained. 

Captain Link, being of scientific turn of mind, spent his leisure 
collecting shells. His collections, donated to the Smithsonian 
Institution, have been of invaluable assistance to students of ocean 
life. It happened that we were making our voyage at the best 
season for collecting; therefore, we visited Simunul, an island 
with few attractions. 

We'd hardly dropped 
our stone anchor when 
a crowd of natives be- 
sieged us with shells 
for sale. Most of their 
stuff was worthless, but 
the Captain picked up 
a few good specimens. 
Among them was a 
small white cowrie 
which he bought from 
a boy for ten centavos. 

The lad grabbed the 
money and ran away as 
fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

“I hope he brings 
another specimen or 
so,” the Captain re- 
marked, admiring the 
shell: | “These: sare: not 
rare, but they’re hard 
to get, since theyre 
usually found in deep 
water outside the 
Feels) 

Within five minutes 


ANCHORED FOR THE NIGHT 


Though they may wander as far north as Zamboanga in the Philippines and as far 

south as Java, the sea gypsies ordinarily keep within a hundred miles of the island of 

Sitauki, the rendezvous of their tribe. ‘The setting sun finds these boats anchored for 
the night. 


These wedding 
guests have assembled for such a ceremony. At the left may be seen the ceremonial litter in which the bride is carried with her attendants. The 
litter is decorated with paper money totaling more than five thousand pesos. 


the boy was back with more cowries; on his heels came a score 
of chattering women, each with a handful of shells exactly like 
the one the Captain had bought. Link couldn’t lower the price 
he’d established, and to have taken all the shells would have bank- 
rupted him. He purchased a few of the best ones, and after 
much arguing, succeeded in dispersing the importunate vendors. 

That night I awoke and glanced over the rail. The entire 
sea was alight with torches, for with the ebbing tide hundreds 
of people had gone out to the reefs and were now moving about 
like multitudes of fireflies. Forgetting that the Captain had lived 
in the midst of such scenes half his life, I shook him awake. 

“Great Scott!” he groaned. “Every woman on Simunul is out 
catching cowries for 
me. We'll have to beat 
jtson: the tide: 


As soon aS we were 
afloat, we slipped away 
as stealthily as smug- 
glers. As our sail went 
up the people rushed 
down to the beach way- 
ing at us, shouting, call- 
ing out that they nad 
good shells for sale. 
But we were forced to 
disappoint them. They 
would have filled our 
Sapit with cowries. 


We skirted the ‘Ta- 
wi-Tawi coast, keeping 
within the outer fringe 
of reefs except at night 
when swarms of mos- 
quitos drove us out to 
sea: Atter a weel=of 
sailing, we stopped at 
3atu-Batu, a sickly 
Filipino settlement in 
which over fifty per 
cent of the population 
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have died of malaria within 
the past six years. Here we 
made our headquarters in a 
large vacant house belonging 
to Billy Schuck while we 
spent a day and night ashore. 

satu-Batu is a mountain- 
ous, jungle covered island of 
volcanic formation, known 
throughout the Philippines as 
a place where white men 
either go crazy or get them- 
selves killed. 

I was told that if one does 
not favor suicide he has only 
to wait a reasonable time un- 
til some Moro takes it into 
his head to kill him for his 
money or weapons. The peo- 
ple are an unsavory lot. The 
atmosphere of fhe island is 
gloomy and depressing. Both 
the Captain and I were con- 
tent to cut short our visit 
there. 

Earlier in the trip I had acquired an ailment 
that seemed entirely too much like dysentery for 
my peace of mind. The nearest medicine chest 
was at Sitankai, a tiny dot of land twenty miles 
off the Borneo Coast, so we turned in that di- 
rection. 

“It’s no use turning back to Jolo,” the Captain 
assured me. “If you have dysentery you’d be 
dead before we could get there. The only sure 
way to tell whether you have it or not is to wait 
and see what happens. So we may as well go on 
to Sitankai.” 

Our first stop was at South Ubian, another 
notorious smugglers’ nest. This island, with a 
population of five thousand people, has been the 
scene of more violence than any other place in 
Sulu, with the possible exception of Jolo. Here 
it was that old Jakiri, who died with a hundred 
murders to his credit, made his headquarters. 
Many another lesser brigand has used the island 
for his rendezvous from that day to this. As 
late as twenty years ago Ubian was a clearing 
house for pirate plunder obtained in raids upon 
the ships plying the Sulu and Celebes Seas. To- 
day the island is peaceful, but its dark reputation 
clings because of its open traffic in contraband 
drugs. 


Throughout Sulu a strong tea made from guava leaves is used, 


after the céremony. 


WEDDING DANCE 


At the Bajao wedding numerous dances are performed both before and 
Z In this case the bride, a girl of eleven years, is 
dancing. Her movements are confined entirely to the parts of her 


body above the hips. 


The sapit of the Sulu Sea 

is constructed without metal, 

the parts are held together 

with pegs and the calking is 

done with bark. This is 

the boat in which the author 
sailed. 


ailments. Knowing that it 
was harmless, I permitted an 
old woman to brew a pot of 
the stuff for me. Almost im- 
mediately I felt better, or fan- 
cied that I did, and we set sail 
again, with a huge sheaf of 
guava leaves aboard and a pot 
of guava tea simmering on the 
stove. 

To reach Sitankai it was. 
necessary to cross Sibutu Pas- 
sage, a deep channel about 
forty miles wide through 
which a terrific current rushes. 
during the monsoon season. 
Traversing this passage in a 
sailboat is always something 
of an adventure. The winds 
are tricky, and in recent years 
scores of native craft, be- 
calmed and unable to make 
progress against the current 
have been swept all the way 
to the Celebes, three hundred 
miles southward. 

A fair breeze carried us seven or eight miles 
out to sea and expired in a series of feeble puffs 
early in the afternoon. Since we were too far 
out to win our way back without great labor, 
we held a consultation to decide whether to at- 
tempt the passage at the risk of being carried 
off southward, or row back and wait for a better 
wind. 

“One never knows what the wind will do,” old 
Panglima Janjalawa, the owner of the sapit said. 
“Perhaps a breeze will come; again there may 
be none for many days. But we have food and 
water. I shall tell the men to blow hard on their 
conch shells. Wind may come.” 

Captain Link, puffing indolently upon a sweet 
brown paper cigarette, nodded. 

“Go ahead, Panglima,” he advised. “Get out 
your conch and blow.” 

Down came the tripod mast and up went the 
cajang to keep off the burning sunlight. The 
sailors stripped to their breech-clouts and manned 
the oars. The Captain placed a freshly opened 
coconut within easy reach and stretched out on 
deck. J followed his example. We dozed, awak- 
ened to slap at the myriads of flies that had 


attached themselves to the boat, dozed again, and finally got up to 


both by natives and whites, for treatment of dysentery and allied 


DIVING PRACTICE 


The young water nomads of the Sulu Sea soon become able swimmers 


K. Koyama 


sit for hours fanning ourselves with the single tattered magazine 


(Continued on page 41) 
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THE JUNIOR CREW 


Lusty paddlers almost before they are able to walk, the Moro boys of 


and divers. These Moro boys are getting the training that will make 


ete ; eee i 
thetaiexpe Hen die ce ee ta e sea villages lead a happy aquatic life. The dugout canoe requires 


skill in handling. 
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ANDEAN RESTAURANT 


Ewing Galloway 


At the railway stations in the small Peruvian mountain towns the Indians carry on a meager business in light lunches and drinks. Like most other 
tasks the Indians perform, this is dull and monotonous work, yielding a wretched profit. 


THE HEIRS OF THE INCAS 


A Prehistoric Empire as Large as the United States—The Brilliant Culture of 


The Indian woman of the Peru- 

vian highlands generally carries 

a spindle of the coarse yarn that 

| is used in weaving blankets and 
ponchos. 


the Incas—How the Peruvian Indian Lives Today. 


By Henry Kirrrepce Norton 


HE vendor of photographs was justly proud of his work. 

He had balanced nicely the demands of artistic compo- 

sition and informing accuracy. He had almost caught in 

the glossy prints the spirit of colonial Spain that lingers in the 

byways of Arequipa, the mystery of eternal defiance that is 

the soul of the Andes, and the furtive cross between dignity 

and abject humility that is the exterior at least of the Peru- 
vian Indians. 

“Who is this chap?’ I asked in my somewhat refractory 
Spanish, as he handed me a portrait of an Indian in native 
costume. 

“That is Quispé,” he replied, “the pretender to the throne 
of the Incas. He is the last of the Incas.” 

The face was not attractive; quite the reverse: but it 
fixed itself in my mind. I wondered if I should see him in 
Cuzco. 

I did. And the occasion added nothing to his standing as 
the claimant to one of the great thrones of history. 

He was pointed out to me as we watched the holy proces- 
sion pass around the square of Cuzco in celebration of the fes- 
tival of Corpus Christi. Almost alone in the crowd of Indians 
who stood or knelt with bared heads, Quispé stood erect 
with crossed arms and his hat placed firmly on his head. Ob- 
viously it was a gesture of defiance which he deemed fitting in 


The unhappy descendant of a 

great culture and a brilliant em- 

pire, the Inca of today is suspi- 

cious, uncooperative and often 
surly. 
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MASSIVE INCA MASONRY AT CUZCO 


Nowhere else in all the world are there such amazing and inexplicable examples of masonry as are to be seen in the Andean regions of Peru and 
Bolivia. Enormous blocks of stone, sometimes weighing more than twenty tons, were fitted together with extraordinary precision, despite the fact 


that no two blocks are alike in shape or size. 


It is said that no modern engineer, equipped with the best modern instruments, could excel some of 


the work of the long vanished designers and artisans. 


the heir to the throne of a people who worshipped the Sun, and 
who he thought should have no truck with these tawdry images 
imported by their alien conquerors. 

But his gesture aroused only scorn in the mind of a toothless 
dame nearby. She left her own attitude of devout adoration long 
enough to step over and unceremoniously knock the hat from 
Quispé’s head. Her word of rough reproof was received with a 
snicker by the otherwise decorous crowd. The “‘last of the Incas” 
grinned sheepishly and moved across to another post of observa- 
tion, 

As one thought back to the days of Huayna Capac, and the 
majesty and power that set him as little less than a god above 
his people, the descent to the half-witted Quispé seemed a symbol 
of the catastrophe which overtook the Inca people. For they, 
like their monarchs or pretenders, have fallen from a proud 
eminence to a low estate indeed. 

Decade after decade for four long centuries the Empire of 
the Incas grew and prospered. In the dawn of its history some 
primitive clan living on or near the shores of fantastic Lake 
Titicaca was endowed with that genius for governing, which is 
at once the glory and the despair of mankind. The Inca clan 
appears to have enjoyed a peculiarly benevolent form of this 
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endowment. It seldom resorted to conquest. Rather it absorbed 
the neighboring tribelets into the system of governance which it 
had devised. 

This process of absorption continued until the boundaries of 
the Empire spread far beyond the confines of modern Peru. They 
included what is now Ecuador, all of Bolivia, much of Chile and 
a large part of Argentina. Its eastern march was somewhere in 
the hot jungles of the tropical Amazon, where the Inca rule was 
lost among men too low to accept or reject it. In extent of 
territory the Inca Empire was nearly as large as continental 
United States. The number of its people is not accurately 
known, but it is estimated at from ten to twelve millions—at least 
as many as there are in the same territory today. 

It would be easier for us to understand such an empire in 
terms of Europe or Asia, for then it would have meant the grad-. 
ual extension of the Inca rule by war and conquest. It is diffi- 
cult for us to understand it in Inca terms. These may have 
comprised several elements not usually found in our conception 
of empire. Whether the philosophical concepts of the South 
American Indians made the group rather than the individual the 
social unit, or whether the Inca clan discovered a form of organi- 
zation so advantageous that other clans willingly accepted their 


The Andean Indian is sel- 

dom seen without his striped 

blanket, or poncho, which is 

used as a wrap and often as 
a sleeping bag. 


tutelage, the history of pre-Columbian times is too dim to show. 
But it appears that the Inca type of organization was communistic 
in character, every individual having his position in the state and 
rendering his service to the state. 

It may well be that such an organization was so great an ad- 
vance over the previous economy that the peoples of the great 
Andean plateau were willing to sink their individuality in a com- 
mon effort which would yield so much more bountifully the 
material things of life. 

Whatever the philosophy back of it, the Empire of the Incas 
created one of the great early civilizations. Its economic and 
cultural attainments were as remarkable as the extent of its ter- 
ritory and the numbers of its people. From its capital at Cuzco 
was directed a concerted economic effort which brought harvests 
in such abundance that every family had what it needed according 
to the standards of the time, and not even the least of the sub- 
jects of the Inca lacked the food and the shelter and the clothing 
which are the beginnings of man’s necessities. 

Cuzco itself was a city which would compare favorably with 
other great capitals of antiquity. With a skill, the secret of which 
has not yet been discovered by scientific observers, huge blocks 
of stone were fashioned with the most minute exactness and 
fitted to each other to form the massive walls of temples, pal- 
aces, houses and the city itself. If the power of a civilization 
is to be measured by its constructive ability, that of the Incas 
and their predecessors must be rated high. 

If organization is taken as the test, again the Inca state stands 
forth. For the Andean plateau is not overly fertile and in the 
neighborhood of the ancient capital it is rocky and forbidding in- 
deed. To support a city of perhaps 100,000 inhabitants on that 
lofty plain necessitated both a high degree of national organiza- 
tion and a high degree of administrative reliability. 

The one great lack of the Inca culture was a system of writing. 


CELEBRATING HOLY WEEK 


The somber expression so 

typical of the Andean In- 

dians belies the gay and 

colorful effect produced by 

the vivid hues of his native 
costume. 


With their sacred effigies, their gold and silver crucifixes and the gorgeously robed ecclesiastical dignitaries, the religious ceremonials in the 

Andes suggest the Holy Week processions in Spain. Nominally the Andean Indians are Christians, but in their festivals pagan and Christian cus- 

‘tom are often mingled. There are sections of the mountains where the Indians continue to worship the Sun as the Giver of All Life, according 
to the teaching of their forbears. 


ess 


THE SACRED LAKE OF THE INCAS 


The balsas, or canoe shaped rafts, used on Lake Titicaca are made from the fiber 
of the totora grass which grows in the shallow water along the shore. Lake Titicaca, 
the Galilee of the Incas, has an area of 5,200 square miles and is 12,488 feet above 


sea level. 


Knotted strings, or quipus, may have offered a means of keeping 
numerical records, but thus far the history of the Inca Empire 
must be read in guesses at the meaning of edifices of stone and 
the even less accurate guesses of the Spaniards who watched it 
totter to its doom. 

A thousand secrets baffle the observer. How did primitive 
craftsmen, without iron or steel, fit these huge masses of rock 
together with such meticulous accuracy? How many years of 
the lives of how many workmen built in this tedious fashion the 
formidable bastions of the fortress of Sachsahuaman? Who pro- 
vided them with food and water to keep them alive, even if 
their labor was free to the state? What possible weapons of 
offense necessitated the construction of such tremendous defen- 
sive works? Against what enemy was it thought necessary to 
construct a second great megalithic fortress at Ollantaitambo ? 
Why the great stone buildings at Machu Picchu, every huge block 
of which had to be brought up the steep face of a mountain two 
thousand feet above the river below? 

Nowhere is there more fascinating material for archeological 
speculation. But, whatever the answers to such questions may be 
the fact is indisputable that the Inca Empire was one of the great 
civilizations of history; that it had solved many of the problems 
which baffle us today ; that it was vital and flourishing in the early 
years of the sixteenth century after a career of four hundred years. 

It is probable that the men of that day, from the Inca down to the 
least of his subjects, had as little thought that the Empire could end 
as have we in our own certainty of the future. It may well be that 
the people of the Incas enjoyed an even greater share of that belief 
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in its own perpetuity which is characteristic. of all 
great cultures. 

And yet there were rumors. Strange stories from 
the north of mysterious white beings—were they men 
or gods?—whose boats were borne by wings, who 
rode upon strange beasts, who were invulnerable to 
American weapons, and whose curious bows sent 
forth fire and instant death. Perhaps some of the 
simple-minded in Cuzco believed the fantastic tales 
that these beings would some day put an end to the 
rule of the Inca. 

The Inca statesmen were concerned with the more 
practical problems of the succession to the throne. 
Huayna Capac had extended the Empire to include 
Ecuador and, after the birth of his heir, Huascar, he 
had taken a second wife among the Ecuadoreans and 
by her had a second son, Atahualpa. There was 
doubt as to whether the people of the north had been 
sufficiently assimilated into the Inca body politic to 
remain loyal to Huascar in Cuzco. The momentous 
decision was made to divide the Empire and set up 
Atahualpa as a second Inca at Quito. This step was 
fatal to the peace of the Empire, for two Incas were 
as out of place in the scheme of things as two Presi- 
dents in the United States. 

War for supremacy ensued. And it was just after 
Atahualpa had defeated and captured Huascar that 
the fabled white beings put in their appearance. 
Atahualpa received their chieftain as the envoy of an- 
other monarch. When he went to return Pizarro’s 
call, he was ambushed. His escort was slain and he 
himself, the last of the Incas, became a prisoner 
through Christian treachery. ‘ 

So highly organized was the Inca rule, so com- 
pletely was each man a part of the all-inclusive state, 
that when Pizarro captured the Inca, he had cap- 
tured the Empire! He could issue through his cap- 
tive’s lips such commands as he wished. And there 
was no other authority who could issue commands to 
oppose him. In Atahualpa, Pizarro had the heart and 
the brain and the spirit of the Inca Empire. And 
with Atahualpa he put them to death! 

Thus the great Empire of the Incas passed almost 
in a day into a colony of a monarch whom the Incas 
never knew. Thus the millions of subjects of the In- 
cas, until that day parts of a vast governmental unity, 
became captives of a foreign king, destined for the 
next four centuries to be oppressed and exploited for the profit of 
others. The Spaniards killed off the native leaders who had sur- 
vived the internecine strife and left only the masses, leaderless, do- 
cile, submissive. Pizarro and his handful of adventurers consti- 
tuted themselves a new aristocracy, but their governing tradition 
was the forceful tradition of European rulership, not the insinu- _ 
ating control of the Incas. All that had gone into the building of a 
vast empire astride the Andes was destroyed except the people 
themselves. They were left to toil and slave, to breed and die, for 
their new masters. 

Small wonder that the music of the Quechuas and the 
Aymaras—even the name “Incas” gave way to linguistic desig- 
nations—is sad and somber. Small wonder that these people 
seldom smile. Small wonder that they are suspicious and unco- 
operative, surly and mendacious. For by a mighty human effort 
they had risen above the hard conditions of their mountain home 
and builded a proud and fruitful culture, only to see it go down 
to destruction at the hands of ruthless adventurers from an un- 
known world—adventurers who through sheer physical power 
had reduced the heirs of the Incas to little better than slavery. 

Small wonder too that these men and their women found sur- 
cease from their anguish in coca and alcohol. The chewing of the 
coca leaf was an old vice. Even in the days of the Incas the anaes- 
thetic qualities of this plant, which grows on the eastern slopes of 
the Andean plateau, had been known. Many a man indulged in its 
assuaging use to ease the burden of life among rocks at an altitude 
of twelve to fifteen thousand feet. Many of the early pottery fig- 
ures and metal masks exhibit the telltale bulge in the cheek which 


THE LOST CITADEL OF MACHU PICCHU 


Locked in the Andean heights two thousand feet above a narrow canyon, the fortified city of Machu Picchu was lost for centuries until its ruins 


were discovered by Hiram Bingham in 1912. 


Streets, squares, altars, dwellings and fortifications were all of stone, every block of which had to be 


carried up the face of the mountain. The history of the impregnable city is unknown, but it was probably a place of refuge and defense, ultimately 


denotes the presence of a “quid” of coca leaf. It is astounding 
what the Indian of the plateau can accomplish with the help of the 
drug. His frail form staggers onward and upward with burdens of 


two and even three hundred 
pounds—burdens which no 
other could more than lift in the 
rarefied atmosphere of those 
plains. He can run ahead of 
a horse for days with little or 
no other nourishment. He can 
even withstand the vital drain 
of toil in the silver and tin 
mines. The tragedy is that he 
has to do these things—that 
his life is so unbearable, that 
he needs the corrupting as- 
sistance of the coca leaf. 
Alcohol may have been intro- 
duced by the Spaniards or it 
may have been known to the 
Incas. In either case chica 
is a potent drink in which 
there is much indulgence at 
festivals or upon any other 
occasion which furnishes an 
excuse. What vitality and 
intelligence- the coca leaves 


deserted because of lack of water. 


The llama is an indispensable member of the Indian family. Its 
flesh provides food, its hair clothing and its back a useful means 
of transportation over the rugged Andean highways. 


is under attack from the alcohol. And, with considerable re- 
gret be it said, the raw materials for both come in large 
measure from the plantations of the white aristocracy which 


inherited the country trom 
their adventurous Spanish 
grandsires. 

This white aristocracy have 
traveled the road which fate 
and fortune marked out for 
them. Their mighty fathers 
won an empire, enslaved a peo- 
ple, and left the profit and the 
enjoyment of both as a heritage 
to their sons and daughters. 
The ensuing generations carried 
on according to the standards 
and traditions of their times. 
There was naught in their 
philosophy of the rights of the 
people, of democracy, of the 
greatest good to the greatest 
number. They were born to 
rule and the Indians were born 
to serve. That happy arrange- 
ment was sanctioned by the 
blessing of an all-seeing Provi- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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IN THE HEART OF LOUISIANA 
A veteran of the old days, the Amy Hewes still pufis laboriously through 


the waters of the Bayou Teche in the Arcadian country. Very few of the 
old river boats survive today. The brilliant period of steamboating ended 
with the nineteenth century. In 1811 the first steamboat astonished the 
plantation owners along the Mississippi. Thirty years later steamboating 
reached its zenith, and in thirty years more its glory had departed. 


SEARCHING FOR THE OLD SOUTH 


Vanishing Symbols of Colonial Glories—Roadways Through the Louisiana 


Countryside—The Plantation and Modern Industrialism - 


’ By Ropert CANTWELL 


~ what has been left of the Old South after the innovations of 

the New will feel an occasional kinship with those 
Spanish adventurers who set out across deserts and mountains 
in search of the fabulous cities of Cibola. There will be moments 
when ‘he will wonder if the Old South, as it has figured so fre- 
quently and so romantically in our literature, ever existed, if it 
was ever more than a delusion entertained by seekers like him- 
self. There aré so many signs of a later culture, so much 
enthusiasm for Progress, so many new buildings, new roads, new 
factories, that the imagination is faced with a formidable task 
in trying to see beyond them. In these moments of doubt the 
words of historians, novelists and biographers seem little more 
trustworthy than the rude maps and garbled legends that guided 
Coronado. 

Certainly skepticism is likely to be his first response as he 
enters the sections “back’”’ of New Orleans, once the very centers 
of plantation life. Here, it seems at first glance, the Old has 
suffered most, for many of the landmarks have burned 
or fallen into decay or have been swept away by the Mississippi, 
while the landmarks of the New—paved roads and young and 
energetic factories—are by no means the most impressive speci- 
mens of their kind. And yet it was this same section, or others 
branching from it or that are reached by passing through it, that 
once saw a most impressive development of that fantastic 
way of living we now consider Southern culture. It was 
here that many of the greatest plantations were located and 
many of the most magnificent houses were built. From the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the Civil War plantation 
life in these regions 
rose to a brief and curi- 
ous flowering, most 
nearly approximating 
the romantic pictures 
of fiction. There are 
concrete and practical 
explanations for this; 
the natural wealth of 
them land,” firsteoteeall- 
the  cosmopolitanism 
that came as a logical 
outgrowth of Louisi- 
ana’s complex colonial 
development, — succes- 
sively French and 
Spanish and French 
again before it became 
AMemican. — cai@ees Te- 
freshed with other cul- 
tures bt ou geet. by = 
I'rench emigrés after 
the revolution, landed 
aristocrats from Santo 
Domingo after the 
negro uprisings, exiles 
from Nova _ Scotia. 
Moreover there was 
always the River, mak- 
ing transportation, the 
greatest single handicap 
that kept even the 


[* is. no exaggeration to say that the Northerner looking for 


ON THE WAY TO THE COTTON GIN 


From the farms for miles around freshly picked cotton is carried by wagon to the 


in other sections comparatively provincial, easy and almost lux- 
urious, enabling the Louisiana planter to keep in closer contact 
with Europe and the North. 

A hundred years ago the traveler covering the hundred and 
twenty-five miles of river “was never out of sight of a fine 
house from New Orleans to Baton Rouge.” And in these 
houses, in others like them on up the Mississippi, on Bayou 
Teche, Bayou Lafourche and Cane River, the legendary luxury 
of the Old South was real. The houses were spacious, often 
designed by European architects and built to. endure. There 
were wide galleries all around the house, with columns rising two 
or three stories; deep halls that. cut between the large rooms; 
furniture as rich as the times made available. Outside, the 
grounds were banks of flowers, trimmed and trained along the 
walks; there was often a wide avenue of oaks leading from the 
front gallery to the gate a quarter of a mile away. The planter 
managed the estate and his wife managed the large household. 
There were slaves to do the work, and overseers to direct the 
slaves. It is not surprising to learn that in some sections there 
were four slaves for every white person, for looking at some 
of the establishments—at “Belle Grove,” for example, with its 
seventy-five enormous rooms—and understanding something of 
the way of life, it is easy to imagine the labor necessary to keep 
them operating smoothly. 

In many of these households the children studied painting and 
music and dancing to equip themselves for a later life of almost 
super-Victorian gentility. One need only read the diaries and 
letters that have been preserved (for while the Old South 
produced no literature in the usual sense of the word, it did 
perpetuate itself in a 
great accumulation of 
this intimate and docu- 
mentary literature) to 
understand the empha- 
sis placed upon custom. 
Accounts of _ visits, 
hunting trips, rides, of 
weddings and _ planta- 
tion balls where wines 
were served in decan- 
ters “each with its 
name carved in: silver 
grapeleaf,’ and where 
the stairways were 
“earlanded in roses for 
three full flights,” 
make the most extrava- 
gant fiction seem a pale 
understatement. There 
was a rural splendor to 
this life, gentility was 
accompanied with 
harshness and severity 
with elegance in a way 
that suggests the life of 
the Russian provinces 
as it emerges from the 
pages of Turgenev. 

Where are the clear- 
est landmarks of the 
Old South now? At 
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wealthiest . plantations 


ginnery. 


Here the lint is separated from the seeds and the cotton is pressed into 
bales ready for shipment. 


first glance they seem 
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- to have so changed in character that the 

them seems false. Driving Northwest of 

German Coast of the Mississippi, the 

ion lands is likely to be forbid- 

the grass covered hill of the 
river and at the, same time 

On the other side of the 

plain, green to the horizon, 

the factories that seem so 
1e clear Southern sunlight. 

It, even though it remains unseen, 
acknowledging almost deferen- 
the river. There are old 

ageless, now shading bright red 

late — day before yesterday ; 
at the very es 


red, 


- tapi ae: scene, 
hot dog stand, only to 
river, to come upon 
-s. a falling plantation 

ig slave quarters in the 
by live oaks that seem 
eir huge branches extend out 
Within a mile this picture may 


il of a lumber mill or an 


oil refinery. It is the first indication of the enchantment the 
country sets on the traveler that these signs of industry come to. 
look odd and picturesque. One thinks of them as large stage 
sets, cut out of cardboard and propped up against the ‘horizon. 
Lines of artificial smoke rise straight up in “the quiet air, like 
smoke in a child’s drawing. A few miles from New Orleans, at 
D’Estrehan, there is an old plantation house set at the very edge 
of an oil refinery. The house has been restored and repainted, 
and its grounds have been improved, but it seems curi- 
ously ill at ease in its surroundings, while the refinery, with its 
complicated tubes and tanks outlined against the sky, its over- 
head pipes that look like swollen telephone wires, seems incon- 
gruous and unreal, an awkwardly-drawn illustration for a Jules. 
Verne novel. 

There are many signs of the past, but they do not awaken the 
imagination to a very clear picture of former times. Passing 
the old houses, driving through the old towns, pausing to exam- 
ine some more impressive remnant of older days, one is apt to 
be more aware of the change that has taken place than to gain 
a conception of the life that was once lived there. It is only 
after one has penetrated deeper into the country, found the 
surviving customs of the past, eaten enough crawfish bisque, 
jambalaya a la Creole or other native dishes, drunk enough 
Louisiana drip coffee, that the past seems less remote. Perhaps 
the landscape, for all its contradictions, insensibly educates the 
visitor to itself. It may be that one merely grows accustomed to 
contradictions in this country where so many of the rivers flow 
backwards into the land and where the mocking birds reverse the 
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MARINE LOGGING IN THE LOUISIANA SWAMPS 


Tight repe walkers are scarcely more expert in balancing themselves than these loggers who stand in tiny boats and swing axes or pull a saw. 


These men have just felled one of the tupeto gum trees. 


After the trees have been. felled they are cut, made into rafts and towed to one of 


the big mills in the swamp region. 


usual role of their kind and torment the cats. And 
then too one absorbs the intimate and anecdotal— 
and in many cases unwritten—history associated 
with the old places as one gets deeper into the back 
lands. And what a rich, varied and fantastic 
history it is! There is no possibility of the 
visitor escaping it. The native may not know 
the exact history of a particular locality, he may 
be a little vague about dates and names, but it 
can be safely assumed that he knows a history 
of it, for legends surround the old places as 
luxuriantly as the vines that drain down the walls. 

It clarifies the country to think of the planta- 
tion areas as like the districts of a city in 


which the Mississippi is the main street. 
In the early colonial days, settlers from 
Ikurope were drawn naturally to the areas 


already settled by their countrymen. So, while 
New Orleans was primarily French, the bank of 
the Mississippi thirty miles above the city was 
German. Around: Saint Francisville the settlers 
were English, but between the German Coast and 
Saint Francisville there was another small 
international complication caused by a shipload 
of Canary Islanders left at Galveztown to man 
a Spanish fort. The questions of policy that 
led the English to drive the Acadians from Nova 
Scotia finds an echo in the speech of the modern 
‘Cajun who sells you shrimp or gasoline or 
crawfish along Bayou Teche or Bayou 
Plaquemine, on the west side of the Mississippi. 

The ghost of John Law hovers over this coun- 
try, where the early mixture of races can be 
traced in a large part to his internationalism. 
He was a Scotsman, exiled from England and 
living in Holland, when he devised a system of 
state control of banking that was used by Louis 
XIV of France. And it was his “Company of 
the West” that brought so many different nation- 
alities to Louisiana. What happened in Europe 
when the Mississippi Bubble exploded and the 
Company of the West failed is well known, but 
there is a less familiar story connected 
with what happened when the news reached the 
colonists. Count Karl D’Arensbourg, a Swedish 
hero (Charles of Sweden presented him with a 
golden baton as a reward for his heroism in the 
war between Sweden and Russia; the baton is 
still in the D’Arensbourg home on the German 
Coast) brought news of the failure to New 
Orleans. Before he could leave New Orleans 
the news had spread up the river, and the colo- 
mists, who were usually thrifty farmers in search of 
good investments rather than adventures, poured into the 
city to demand passage home. D’Arensbourg was given the 
task of leading them back into the wilderness. He did so, and 
remained himself, but as one crosses the back lands that are 
still almost impenetrable away from the roads, sees the cypresses 
growing above the shoreless lakes and bayous, the semi-tropical 
vegetation, one wonders what secret appeal this fantastic land- 
scape made to the Scandinavian hero, fresh from his triumphs 
in the north. 

There is another mystery connected with the land back of 
the German Coast, more recent and more typical, but not dis- 
similar. Twenty miles in the wilderness: beyond Lake St. 
Joseph there is an old house built shortly before the Civil 
War, finished in the grand manner of the times, and never occu- 
pied. Reaching it, one crosses the many bayous and lakes and 
rivers that make this portion of the state seem a huge, 
unreclaimed Venice, waiting for some builder with vision to 
construct palaces upon it. Overhead, perhaps, the foliage com- 
pletely covers the water, the interlacing branches casting a 
shadow so deep the stream seems to plunge underground, or 
into a green cavern, as it enters the forest. It is not known 
why the house was built here, or who built it, but it is called ‘the 
old Frisbie place.” 


South. 


Bablishers Photo Service 
THE LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL 


Louisiana’s new capitol building at. Baton Rouge rises to a height of thirty-three stories 
above the banks of the Mississippi, a conspicuous symbol of the new era in the 
One of the earliest French settlements in Louisiana, Baton Rouge is noted 
for its old houses and the many handsome ante-bellum plantation homes in the vicinity. 


Today the house is almost completely decayed, and has the 
appearance of sinking into the spongy ground. The windows 
are gone and the roof sags. Vines and underbrush have 
grown up everywhere around it. The cistern is filled with 
debris, the leaves and dead twigs the forest casts off as it sheds 
its skin each year. It was the curious fate of this 
melancholy relic, or a part of its curious fate, that it passed 
into the hands of Worth, the Parisian designer, given to him in 
payment of an account, and eventually became the property 
of the Ayres family of Boston. A member of the family came 
south to visit the property and remained there, cutting himself 
off from his world, building a cabin in the very shadow of the 
gloomy old house and living in it for twenty years, until his 
death. 

“Oakley,” “Rosedown,”. “Wakefield”—the very names of the 
old places around St. Francisville testify to an English heritage. 
It seems fitting that the English should have settled here. The 
low hills behind the town are the first, with the exception of 
the slight rise at Baton Rouge, the traveler encounters as he 
goes up the Mississippi. As a rule the houses on these hills are 
more restrained, less flamboyant than those of the low lands 
farther south. 

The town itself was at one time the active center for the great 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ON THE QUAY AT TOULON 


The bright uniforms of the French sailors always add a note of color to the crowds that move along the quay at Toulon. The old seaport’s naval 
importance dates from the days of St. Louis. Under Louis XIV the great military architect, Vauban, built a new dock, forts and batteries. 


TOULON—HARBOR AND HAVEN 


At France’s Naval Station in the Mediterranean—W hen the Sailors Come Ashore 


By HERBERT GORMAN 


stadt. His white trousers and blue sleeveless shirt flashed 
_ in the bright sunlight as he darted up a gangplank and 
achieved the Princess Murat’s small yacht. The brown monkey 
tied to a lamp-post gibbered gently to himself as he sucked a 
fresh fig-skin. Outside the Café de la Rade two old mariners, 
long since retired and forgotten by a government that pays far 
more attention to its army than to its navy, discussed quietly the 
coral reefs of the Marquesas and the green cgast-line of Indo- 
China. The eyes in their brown wrinkled faces glittered like 
blue ice. It was hot and the sun was like a lifted furnace in the 
air that shot down its burning breath on the unshaded quay. 
A few sailors ambled by the curious statue of the Genius of 
Navigation and wearily saluted a black-bearded Breton officer. 
In the shadow of the bistro by the Quai du Parti two Senegalese 
soldiers, black as coal, partook of pale luke-warm beer. : 

A tram-car screeched around the curve from the Old Town 
and turned west for Mourillon. The passengers thrust their 
heads out the open windows and regarded the bay. It was some- 
thing to see. The vast land-locked harbor, its waters as blue as 
heaven, was as still and dream-like as a sheltered lake. Upon its 


\ TALL young man was running along the Quai de Cron- 
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mirror-like expanse gently rode the high-decked battleships, the 
low long venomous cruisers and the cocky little torpedo-boats. 
A great percentage of the naval strength of France slumbered 
there, the mouths of the long guns shrouded and the decks de- 
serted save for the few men on duty who loitered in the shadow 
of the turrets. Threading the lanes between these greater ves- 
sels were the small excursion-steamers that for a few francs 
will convey the ambitious traveler to La Seyne or Tamaris of 
the lovely name (where George Sand ong¢e wrote a novel) or 
Les Sablettes with its vast expanse of pale beach or Saint Man- 
drier where the Naval Hospital is. 

This, then, is the waterfront of Toulon at noon on a summer 
day. Behind the quays the narrow streets of the Old Town 
drowse. There is an aspect.of age, of ancient submission to the 
Mediterranean gods, about it and there is reason for this for was 
not Toulon the Telo Martius of the Romans, the settlement where 
the Phoenicians made their famous Tyrian dye out of the shell 
of the murex? In the evening that same color sometimes stains 
the sky over the broad harbor and the encircling Cape Cépet. 
But during the day all is brightness, a white dazzle in which tiny 
dust-motes dance when the breeze sets in from across the harbor. 


It is pleasant in spite of the heat to wander up the narrow alleys 
that lead away from the quays and passing so between the tall 
lurching buildings, memorials of the eighteenth century, loiter 
before quaint little shops, mysteriously-gaping doorways and un- 
expected squares. Dark eyes and flashing teeth greet the wan- 
derer. He must step aside from the tiny plodding donkey carry- 
ing its heavy pannier of bright fruit. 

In the newer quarters he will find more movement, shops that 
are imitations of the great Parisian bazaars, buses departing for 
Sanari and Bandol, soldiers in horizon blue or Saharan yellow, 
Hispanos pushing on toward the over-exploited Riviera, and all 
the busy pushiness (there is no other word for it) of a French 
provincial city. Yet Toulon is not like the average provincial 
city. There is a difference here and it is probably a difference 
caused by the curious cosmopolitan flavor injected into the city 
by the navy. It is not as bright and flashing as Marseilles for 
Marseilles is a metropolis, a jumping off place for Africa and 
a port of call. 

Toulon is a port for sailors, a place on land that they may call 
home, and it has adapted to the insouciant life of sailors ashore. 
Because of this it is inexpensive (French sailors hardly ever have 
any money) and humble so far as proyision of amusements goes. 
It refuses to cater to tourists believing (properly enough) that 
it has quite all it can do in making the life of the landed sailor 
pleasant. Therefore tourists generally see Toulon only from the 
window-of the Paris-Nice express. The guide book tells them 
that there is but one theater, a few cinemas, humble bistros, a 
half dozen fair restaurants, no casinos at the beaches, no Ameri- 
can bars and no “‘dancings.”’ Naturally enough the tourists pass 
on to the fairer and more expensive fleshpots of Juan-les-Pins 
and Nice. That is one undeniable reason for stopping in Toulon. 

It is at twilight that the little city begins to exert its charm. 


ee 


The sky changes from lovely color to lovely color. The ships 
cast long shadows on the quiet waters. The Quai de Cronstadt 
fills with an increasing crowd of vivacious people, soldiers, sail- 
ors, Toulonese born and bred, black men from Senegal, French 
authors who have discovered what a haven Toulon: is for the 
worker, and quick-eyed girls of dubious aspect. The tiny tables 
before the cafés fill and glasses clink as apéritifs, the mild white 
wines of the Var, beer and china-china gurgle down. thirsty 
throats. There is much laughter, much gesticulation, many bright 
and animated faces. The ships’ boats ride up to the parapet and 
group after group of sailors, their red pom-poms shaking, land 
and mix with the crowd. Bells sound clearly fromthe ships 
across the waters that lap against the parapet. The old mariners 
(and there are many of them—ancient sea-dogs who have’settled 
as near the water as they could) stare into the sunset. «There 
is a sound of music as the night deepens, a scuffle of feet, a clash- 
ing of plates. The restaurants blaze with light as the harbor 
darkens to purple and white-coated garcons hustle about, serving 
succulent bouillabaisses, fish chowders, and gorgeous crusta- 
ceans. 

After the twilight has been eaten up by the inexorable night 
the huge harbor becomes an expanse of blackness shot through 
by the white pathway of the moon and studded with innumerable 
ships’ lights. Now and then a brief excitement flares up that 
interests more than the immediate party concerned with it. It 
is somebody’s birthday, perhaps, and before one bistro an am- 
bitious celebrant is setting off fireworks. Bursts of fiery color 
shoot up into the night and fall in showers of sparks over the 
ships. The inevitable accordions begin to play. Somebody is 
singing an old Provencal air. Before midnight it has all died 
away. The last Roman candle has assaulted the sky; the music 
has ended; the footsteps have died away. For Toulon is as 
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FRENCH BATTLESHIPS AT ANCHOR 


A formidable proportion of France’s navy—great battleships, long low cruisers and cocky little torpedo boats—lies at rest beneath the forts and 
‘batteries that protect Toulon’s historic harbor. Arsenals, dry docks, gun foundries, rolling mills and ship building yards indicate obviously 
enough the military and naval importance of this report. 
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THE INNER HARBOR 


The most interesting part of Toulon is. the Quai de Cronstadt with its old houses, its 
cafés, its boats and the soldiers and sailors who have returned from all parts of France’s 
In addition to being the headquarters of the French fleet, Toulon is 
the most important French dock yard and a busy commercial port. 


far flung colonies. 


early closing as it is early rising. It is not like its better-dressed 
sisters along the Riviera with their all -night bars and “‘dancings”’ 

and their never-sleeping hotels. At midnight the Quai de Cron- 
stadt is a deserted thoroughfare except for the few muttering 
agents de police and the naval guards. The arc-lights burn 
wanly and the water slaps eerily against the pier stakes. 

There is a Toulon that is sleepless but it is hardly one into 
which the casual visitor would care to venture. 
trated in that “curious” quarter which is possessed by every sail- 
or’s town in the world. Down narrow streets one may wind 
to gloomy looking houses and, by ringing old-fashioned door- 


bells, gain ingress to cheaply furnished drawing rooms crowded . 


with flushed sailors and over-grown women with ancient bleached 
hair and gold points glistening in their teeth. Gin and whiskey, 
home-made and far more potent than the illegitimate American 
distillations, may be guzzled here until the hair stands up straight 
on one’s head. There are secret dancing-places where sailors 
may be observed dancing solemnly with one another. There are 
even places where that drug of the Orjent, opium, may be 
smoked. 

Much has been written about opium in Toulon but, also, much 
has been exaggerated. The idea that all junior French naval 
officers are addicted to it is a gross exaggeration. Not all of 
them are Pierre Lotis. It is true that there is a certain degree 
of vice (no sailors’ town is without it) and it is equally true 
that drugs play their part in this vice; but Toulon, in spite of its 
huge naval population, is a far cleaner place so far as this is 
concerned than Marseilles. There is nothing to equal the con- 
geries of stews composing the Joliet Bassin of the larger city in 
Toulon. Even the casual tourist (if he is reckless and doesn’t 
mind possibly being clouted on the head and robbed) may find 
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It is concen-. 


all the vice he pleases in Marseilles. It is more 
difficult to find it in Toulon and when found it 
is never quite up to expectation. This night-life, 
then, is but a small cancer on the fairly healthy 
body of Toulon. The real city, the city that one 
loves and to’which one is faithful is that pleasant 
animated laughing city that fades into quietude 
before the ships’ bells ring midnight across the 
level expanse of dreaming waters. 

In the early morning the visitor arises and if 
he is wise he-will proceed to the long street con- 
taining the market and wandering along endless 
rows of glistening and highly-colored fruit select 
his melon or his handful of peaches for break- 
fast. Eating fresh fruit and drinking strong cof- 
fee while the morning breeze ruffles one’s hair 
as one sits contentedly before a favorite bistro 
is a delicious experience. High behind the city 
rise the two great limestone precipices, Coudon 
and Faron, which keep majestic guard over Tou- 
lon and protect it from the ungentle winds. They 
cannot be seen from the cafés of the Quai de 
Cronstadt but they are beautiful to view from 
the bay. Seeing them so it is impossible not to 
meditate upon the curious upsets of history 
for it was the capture of the heights of the 


Faron that started the career of a sallow 
young artillery lieutenant named Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


It was in October, 1793, that Toulon was in- 
vested by a badly-drilled and savage Republican 
Army commanded by the inefficient Carteaux. 
Toulon closed its gates and admitted the English 
by way of the bay. An hastily assembled army 
composed of detachments of Sardinians, Span- 
iards, loyalist French and English troops en- 
deavored to beat off the revolutionaries. They 
seemed in a fair way to do so for the stupid Car- 
teaux, entirely ignorant of military tactics, pro- 
ceeded to place his artillery in such positions that 
it could do no damage to the British fleet that 
hovered outside the bay. It was then that the 
young lieutenant named Bonaparte made _ his 
presence evident. He pointed out his mistakes 
to Carteaux and the commander, furious at the 
insult, sought to dispose of the insolent junior officer. 
However, the Commissioners of the Republic who were 
present preferred to listen to reason and they placed Bonaparte 
in command of all the artillery. The young man set immediately 
to work and concentrated the entire besieging force against the 
English redoubt, Mulgrave, now Fort Caire on the Anguillette. 
After two fierce attacks the redoubt was taken and then Bona- 
parte directed his attention to the Faron which he captured. 
Toulon, seeing her key-positions lost, was evacuated by the Eng- 
lish and a horde of savage Republicans overran the city and 
slaughtered thousands of the natives. There is still some argu- 
ment among scholars as to how much credit can be given Bona- 
parte for his part in this Republican victory but it is pleasant to 
think of the unsmiling little lieutenant standing on the Faron 
overlooking the city and gazing up at his star of Destiny as it 
rose over the protected harbor of Toulon. 

After one has breakfasted and ridden about the bay and ob- 
served the Faron and meditated on Bonaparte then one should 
go to the New Town and stroll along the Boulevard de Stras- 
bourg and breathe the fresh air. There is plenty to see and 
plenty to hear. If one seeks for aesthetic monuments one will 
be disappointed. The ugly Place de La Liberté and the Place 
Puget with its fountain by Chastel of Aix have nothing to offer. 
The churches are not distinctive. But there is a steady tide of 
humanity to observe and it is well worth intensive study. Two 
curious blood-streams mix and mingle in Toulon. Many of the 
sailors and naval officers are Bretons from the colder north and 
the natives of Toulon, of course, are warm-blooded southerners, 
many of them with Italian and Corsican blood in their veins. 
After retirement many of the Bretons have settled here and mar- 
ried into the southern families. A mixed race which is still pre- 
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The spirit of Toulon contrasts sharply with that of the ordinary Riviera city. 
transient visitors from the navy it resembles the ordinary city of Provencal France. i 
over by those shrewd and genial tradeswomen typical of every French city. 


ponderatingly Southern in temperament has resulted. 
action, temperamental (but not as temperamental as the natives 
of Nice, for instance), fond of music and dancing but, like the 


Northerners, fond also of retiring 
-arly, the Toulonese are a pleasant 
people with whom to live. They 
are friendly by nature and (how 
unlike Paris!) they are never 
rapacious. Prices are just as cheap 
in Toulon for the visitor as they 
are for the native. This will para- 
lyze the American at first but 
gradually he will adjust himself to 
it and understand that the Tou- 
lonese marks no difference be- 
tween him and the other visitors. 

The two beaches to which the 
population of Toulon resorts re- 
emphasize again the insouciant 
qualities of the community. It is 
a fifteen-minute ride by tram trom 
the Quai du Parti to Mourillon, 
the smaller of these plages, and 
there the visitor will find an al- 
fresco restaurant, dancing-floor 
and bath-house. Les Sablettes is 
a larger expanse of shining sands 
and more elaborate efforts have 
been made there to provide an as- 
pect of gaiety for the swimmer. 
But in neither case will the visitor 
find the affectedness of the 
haughtier resorts further east. 
There are bright and astounding 
bathing costumes, a few parasols 
_ and even an occasional Poiret py- 
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humble. 
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The sailors who roam Toulon’s streets and make it their tem- 

porary home are a constant reminder that French battleships 

are resting in the harbor. Many a retired Breton sailor has 
settled here and married into a Toulonese family. 
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It provides no gaudy amusements for the tourist and save for its 
The market with its vegetables and bright fruits is presided 


jama outfit to please the eye; but there is none of the extravagant 
outlay such as may be seen at Cannes or Nice. 


Toulon is more 


Its natives come to the plages to swim or to loll about 


and achieve that fine mahogany 
finish that the Mediterranean sun 
gives its willing victims. They do 
not come to see and to be seen. 
Perhaps the absence of an ex- 
tensive English and American 
colony has a great deal to do with 
the quietude of the Toulon 
beaches. One of the pecularities 
of the plage is the apparent fact 
that none of the thousands of 
sailors who are assigned to the 
port ever go in swimming. At 
least, I have never seen a sailor in 
uniform come to one of the 
beaches and then immerse him- 
self in the blue water. Either 
they sneak by in civil costumes or 
else the sight of so much water 
daily has engendered hydrophobia. 
The population of the beaches is 
dark and stalwart for the most 
part and the women are particu- 
larly pleasing to look upon for 
they are shapely and their white 
teeth and dusky eyes gleaming in 
their tanned faces are reminders 
that there is still a clean beauty in 
the world. To lie on the white 
sand among the chattering groups 
of these friendly people and watch 
a naval plane buzzing far up 
(Continued on page 45) 


BEAU BRUMMEL IN FEATHERS 


The Courtship of the Blue Grouse—Woodland Serenades and Dances 


By Hamitron M. Laine 


H. M. Laing 
THE FOP IN HIS PRIDE 


The male blue grouse is every inch a dandy. Sometimes he will dis- 
play his grandeur even for a human visitor. The blackish feathers 
on the side of the neck are pushed outward, expanding into a rosette, 
until their showy bases gleam white. Meantime a golden-bronze, 
pebbled bare patch swells out like half an orange as his air sacks fill. 


must behave very much out of the ordinary manner of life. 

They must express themselves somehow in ways that are 
striking. If Lothario cannot sing he must dance or caper. No- 
where is this so well shown as among the birds whose love 
songs and courting antics are in evidence during a spring day, 
and of all our birds, there is no love performance more strange 
-than that of our various kinds of grouse. 

As a usual thing the birds that are related have much the 
same manner of courting. Thus head-bobbing is the commonest 
‘form of display among the ducks; the great cranes dance and 
caper; the smaller birds pour out their desires in song. As for 
the grouse, they combine a vocal performance with strutting and 
swelling and even dancing. If we study our commoner American 
grouse such as ruffed, pinnated, sharp-tailed, spruce partridge 
and blue grouse, we will find that each has a distinctive manner 
of courtship—a performance partly vocal and partly display of 
plumage and strutting or dancing. Thus the sharp-tails dance 
their dizzy quadrilles in companies; the ruffed grouse pounds 
out his wing-thunder from his log and is a “drummer”; the blue 
grouse while a mighty strutter, toots and hoots vocally and so is 
a. hooter~. 

Of all this tribe none can show a more striking performance 
than the blue grouse. These are grouse of western America, 
mainly west of the Rockies, and in various races cover a wide 
range from north to south. Of these large birds—males weigh 
close to three pounds—only the males are hooters of course, as 
in all cases within this tribe it is the cock that does the strutting 
and displaying. The female though appreciative no doubt, takes a 
minor part in the show. 

The present article deals entirely with the sooty form of blue 


| T would seem to be the way of Nature that lovers and wooers 
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grouse, the subspecies holding to the coastal area of the west in 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia—a bird of the big 
timber; the dark and somber woods of fir and cedar and hem- 
lock where the shadows reign throughout the year. True to 
his name the bird is very dark of color, the cock being so dull 
that as he poses on a log or green-mossed rock of the woods he 
appears quite blackish. 

Like other grouse this fellow feels the call of spring early and 
starts downward from his winter home in the hills. For unlike 
most grouse that are stay-at-home, non-migratory birds, the sooty 
grouse has a summer and winter home, these differing in matter 
of altitude. He summers low in the most open country he can 
find, and spends the colder season up on the timbered mountain 
slopes where at the coming of snow he takes to the tree-tops 
and remains there. Having no “snow-shoes” like the ruffed 
grouse and sharp-tailed, he is no lover of snow and so spends. 
his time entirely aloft, subsisting almost altogether on the foliage 
of the great evergreens. This winter habitat, if colder, at 
least is drier than lower coastal woods. 

But spring sets the hooter’s blood in quicker motion and he 
heads for the breeding grounds down in the burns and slashings. 
It is a pleasant thought that-while the ravaging of great forests 
by the logger’s saw and donkey engine and fire is a sad sight, yet 
here is a grouse that.seems to prosper better with. the. partial 
clearing of the forest. The aftermath of the logger brings a 
period during which thickets and berry-bearing shrubbery take 
hold and clover and a dozen new green plants spread from the 
settler’s ranches—all a favorable condition for the grouse in the 
nursery. 

So when we go in quest of our hooter in spring—late March or 
April or May—we will do well to hunt him in the open slashings 
where he is easily found. And we will seek him by means of 
the ear, not the eye. Far across the desolation of black 
stumps and rampikes lifting above the shrubbery, we hear a 
strange, faint, measured “oomp-oomp-oomp” that is sure to 
mystify greatly the uninitiate and cause perhaps quite an interest- 
ing stalk even by one who knows exactly what he is seeking. The 
measured tooting is perhaps better described as a “hooting,” and 
indeed many a new-comer to the west has sought an owl as the 


IN AN APATHETIC MOOD 


Unless there is a hen nearby the blue grouse regards a full display of 

his charms as a waste of energy. On an off chance that there may be 

a victim within ear shot, this fellow is hooting slowly but without 
display. 
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author of the strange sound which he hears in this region. 

The writer’s own experience as a novice may be given as 
typical of such a quest. On an Oregon spring day, the mysteri- 
ous oomping came floating on the air and the mystery was traced 
to a few acres of heavy timber—a remnant standing in an area 
of clearings. Slowly, by much moving and waiting, the strange 
voice was tracked to its source. But it could not be exactly 
located. It came from nowhere in particular. Now it was 
north, now south, now seeming to the other points of the compass. 
By a system of patient triangling the sound was proven 
to come from a great Douglas fir, the patriarch of the wood. 
Yet by no manner of neck-stretching and craning could a glimpse 
of the author be found and so the mystery had to stand. 

Far up there, close to the bole of the giant fir, perched on a 
great limb, a cock grouse was singing his love song, but no 
human eye could have spied him from below. And this is 
typical of his way in the big timber—his spring habit before 
the settler’s and logger’s axe had robbed him of much of his 
kingdom. Now we will seek him in the slashing or reforesting 
burn where he has no lofty love bower, but must display 
upon lowly log or stump or upturned root or even on the 
ground. 

Luckily he is not at all a shy bird and while he is performing 
on the ground or near it we can locate him easily enough. A 
ruffed grouse on his drumming log is much harder to stalk 
successfully. The oomp-oomp of the hooter has an indefinite, 
ventriloquial quality but a good ear soon can catch the 
direction of source. The sound is very 
far carrying and of that strange 
property that, like the gentle coo of 
dove or hoot of horned owl, seems able 
to defy the ordinary laws of acoustics. 
Indeed the hooter’s note on a calm 
spring day can probably range fully as 
far as the distance-defying “who-who” 
of the horned owl. In certain valleys 
where the distance from hillside to hill- 
side is three or four miles, the observer 
can stand in the middle and hear the 
lovelorn cocks on either side challenging 
back and forth in measured, defiant 
chant. 

It is quite a certainty, however, that the 
bird on an elevated perch, as in the upper 
branches of a giant fir on a hillside, can 
greatly outrange a rival on the ground; 
and as we seek our hooter in the open 
slashing we are liable to overrun the 
mark, due to the fact that the song seems 
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INDEFATIGABLE COURTSHIP 


Hour after hour through two months the blue grouse booms out 
his love call, stopping only in the darkness of the short night. 


PORTRAIT 


Standing at the foot of a big stump, this great 

blackish fellow, as immovable as the charred 

wood on which he stands, proudly sits for his 
picture. 
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RESENTING INTRUSION 


Feeling that the camera man has come too close for comfort, this 
grouse deflates his air sacks and walks off with a disgruntled air. 


to grow little in intensity as we follow. 
When we can hear the song very plainly 
the author is not far off. Now it comes 
distinctly at intervals of a few minutes: 
“OQomp, Oomp - oomp - oomp - or-oomp 
oomp!” the first syllable slow, the rest 
measured off evenly, almost staccato 
in their shortness, the fifth syllable dou- 
ble. Careful now; we crane our necks 
and search hard with the eye and move 
gently this way and that—and there 
he is! 

Standing at the foot of a big stump, a 
great blackish fellow is posing, as im- 
movable as the charred wood about him. 
Now a transformation in him takes 
place. Slowly his front portion begins 
to swell—he is inflating his drum, the 
air-sacks connected with his sounding 
mechanism—a resonator. Now comes 
magic! Suddenly the blackish feathers 
on the sides of his neck are pushed 
outward; they expand into a rosette 
till their snowy bases gleam white, bordering a _ golden- 
bronze, pebbled bare patch that is swelled out like half 
an orange. His head is thrust forward, the bill dropped; his 
orange eye-brow—now swelled into a veritable little comb— 
is pushed upward till the two brows almost meet across his 
crown; his wings droop a trifle; his great fan tail with beau- 
tiful grey-banded tip rises and—‘‘Oomp,”—he is off. His 
tail rises and falls exactly to the hollow notes, beating time with 
the regularity of a conductor's baton. 

When we come too close for his comfort—which often may 
be a matter of a few feet—he deflates his air-sacks and walks 
off with a disgruntled air or else struts off. In the latter case 
he may remain inflated and prance away with all the dignity 
of a turkey cock. Sometimes indeed he will strut and display 
apparently for the very pleasure of showing his grandeur even 
to his human visitor. Cocks vary greatly in their boldness— 
or timidity. Occasionally one will be met almost devoid of fear 
and having no _ hesitancy in showing to the fullest 
extent this unusual love performance which undoubtedly is 
one of the most beautiful and strange among the birds of 
America. 

The purpose of this calling of the male, of course, is to invite 
and persuade the female. These grouse, like some others, are po- 
lygamous. They do not mate truly like most other birds. In spring 
(Continued on page 48) 
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THE NEW MAJESTY OF REIMS 


Its war-searred ruins carefully restored, the magnificent facade of Reims Cathedral stands once more as it did before 1914. An almost entirely new 
city has been rebuilt to replace the Reims destroyed by the war. 


FRANCE’S CHAMPAGNE 
CAPITAL 


The Resurrected City of Reims—Making the 


Most Vivacious of Wines 


By SypNry A. CLarK 


peror of all the sparkling wines. No other 

can hope to challenge its supremacy. <A 
point that is not so widely known, or at least not 
clearly realized, is that genuine champagne comes 
only from a very limited district in France, of 
which the war-torn city of Reims is capital. This 
district—a rolling sun-soaked stretch of land—is 
within a triangle whose points are Epernay, 
Chalons-sur-Marne and Reims itself. Wine made 
from grapes grown elsewhere cannot legally, 
morally or spiritually—I implore pardon—call it- 
‘self. champagne and the rascally manufacturer 
who attempted to evade this three-fold law would 
be, in the eyes of French courts, very little better 
than the counterfeiter of money. 

Reims, which we spell Rheims for no reason at 
all (Rhome would be as sensible a spelling for the 
metropolis on the Tiber) is a city of unusual 
character boasting an immense past. It is weary 
from recent tragedy which all but crushed it, yet 
today it possesses a verve, a clear enticing sparkle 
as fine as that of the bottled goods in the chalk 
cellars of Pommery or the Widow Clicquot. It would be pious to 
believe that the great cathedral, fighting its way back to a sem- 
blance of its old majesty, is responsible for the remarkable resur- 
rection of Reims. This grand structure does undoubtedly con- 
tribute spirit and sentiment to the upward climb but let us not 
fool ourselves. Champagne which can “work” with such power 
as to burst stout bottles by the thousand has supplied the main 
current of power. 

To the Frenchman, of course, there is nothing whatever incon- 
gruous in the thought of religion and sparkling wine working 
hand in hand toward a righteous goal. He considers each a 
powerful leavener of human life and each he takes cheerfully. 
Rarely does he lend his mind to morbid introspection and still 
more rarely does he imbibe any intoxicating beverage to excess. 
A really drunken Frenchman in Reims or elsewhere would be 
(allowing for reasonable literary license) as curious to behold as 
an albino robin or lobster. 

I was amazed, during a recent visit to Reims, by the speed with 
which it has made its great come-back. It is an entirely new city 
since less than a hundred of its fourteen thousand homes were 
habitable after the war. Of course the cheerful slogan of Louis 
Lucien Klotz, the discredited finance minister, “Les Boches 


(Operon of al as everyone knows, is the em- 
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HARVESTING GRAPES 


In a comparatively small section of France near the city of Reims are grown all of the 
champagne grapes used in the making of the famous sparkling wine. During the har- 
vesting season whole families—men, women and children—come from near and far to 


gather the grapes. 


payeront,” started the post-war wave of rapid building in north- 
eastern France but the nation long ago faced realities and learned 
to take what it could get rather than what it wanted from the de- 
feated foe. With scarcely a break Reims, at least, has surged 
forward. Rockefeller’s money’ has largely rebuilt the cathedral; 
Carnegie’s money has built the new and splendid library, envy of 
all French provincial cities; but native drive and aggressiveness 
have built the new Reims. 

The many-sidedness of this colorful city tempts one strongly 
to discursiveness. Here Clovis was baptized by Bishop Remi 
with sacred oil brought by a dove from heaven. Here—to the 
cathedral—Joan of Arc brought her weakling: monarch Charles 
VII to be crowned, and wept with humble joy as she kissed his 
feet during the ceremony. Here, within our time, a very terrible 
drama has been enacted and in this drama the champagne cellars 
played a brilliant part. They formed a vast underground city 
tunneled in a damp stratum of chalk a hundred feet or more 
beneath the surface. 

On the fourth of September, 1914, the invaders took Reims 
and naturally enough looked with high glee on the immense stores 
of the world’s most coveted wine in the underground city, but 
since military matters pressed and pleasure could wait, the cellars 
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were scarcely touched. Then 
suddenly it was too late. D’Es- 
perey’s advance guard drove 
the Teutons out a week after 
they came in and never again 
did they see those delectable 
cellars, though their intrench- 
ments were actually within a 
mile or two during the re- 
mainder of the war. 

The city and its cathedral 
were. gradually reduced to 
smoking rubbish and thus the 
champagne cellars became— 
Reims. Some seventeen thou- 
sand brave citizens who would 
not be driven away took refuge 
here and “carried on” for 
twenty-eight months until the 
French authorities themselves 
finally disbanded this strange 
community. Under ground 
schools, churches and law 
courts functioned regularly and 
the local newspaper, “L’Eclai- 
reur de VEst’ was published 
daily. When twenty-five thou- 
sand shells fell in Reims in one 
week, Easter week of 1917, the 
French authorities considered 
that things were growing a bit 
too warm even for “‘troglo- 
dytes” and ordered the intrepid 
Rémois to retire. 

A visit to any one of the 
champagne cellars today not 
only recalls the romantic city of 
refuge but reveals a most inter- 
esting process of manufactur- 
ing a most interesting product. 
Champagne, despite its en- 
trancing golden color, 
is made from black 
grapes whose skins are 
dexterously removed 
from the pulp before 
they can darken the 
juice. These grapes 
are grown on _ the 
northern slopes of the 
various hills of Cham- 
pagne and seem to de- 
velop certain qualities 
which cannot. be 
matched in any other 
part of France. 

Invariably cham- 
pagne is a blend of 
several vignobles and 
it is for that reason that 
we never hear of any 
chateau or parish used 
as the marque of a par- 


ticular brand _ but 
rather of various deal- 
ers. Verzgenay or 


Marewil mean nothing 
to us though they are 
the sites of great vine- 
yards but Pommery, 
Piper-Heidsieck, Moét- 
et-Chandon,  Ruinart, 
these dealer names 
are names to conjure 


with. The French government supervises the industry and the 
champagne laws are very drastic. The word “champagne” must 
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A WINE BARREL IN THE MAKING 


These men are working on one of the huge barrels used for the fer- 

mentation of champagne. After the juice of the champagne grape is 

poured into one of these barrels the bouillage, or fermentation, starts 
almost at once. 


IN THE BOTTLING ROOMS 


After fermentation and blending has taken place, the champagne is bottled and taken 
down into the famous cellars of Reims where literally millions of bottles of sparkling 


liquid gold line the walls. 
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be branded into the bottom of 
every cork destined to seal a 
bottle of the true product and 
woe to him who uses one of 
these sacred corks improp- 
erly. 

It was in the establishment 
of Ruinart et Cie that I watched 
with fascination the actuai 
making of champagne. The 
cellars of this company were 
quite modest in their propor- 
tions being merely five and a 
half miles in length (against 
twelve miles for Pommery) 
and containing a bare fifteen 
hundred thousand bottles. The 
largest of the Ruinart bottles, 
containing just under a gallon, 
is called a ‘‘Jeroboam” and one 
of the minor mysteries of life 
to me is why prohibition lec- 
turers in American have failed 
to make capital of this, for cer- 
tainly it was Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat “who caused Israel to 
Site: 

Through-a half mile or so of 
the Ruinart cellars I walked 
in the wake of a cheerful stump- 
ing guide who had lost a leg in 
the war. On either side of us 
were great five-tiered racks 
containing the bottles whose 
contents were in various stages 
of fermentation. The bottles 
are tilted cork downwards and 
a considerable amount of un- 
desirable matter slowly gathers 
on the inside of the cork. The 
removal of this sediment con- 
stitutes one of the most 
delicate and exciting 
operations, calited 
dégorgement. 

The encyclopedias 
will tell you that this is 
accomplished by freez- 
ing the wine in the 
neck of the bottle and 
that the extraction of a 
lump of dirty ice re- 
moves the sediment. 
No doubt this is true in 
some_ establishments 
but the Maison Ruin- 
art has an entirely diff- 
erent system, in whose 
success, alas, I placed 
rather too much confi- 
dence. A skillful oper- 
ator yanks out the 
cork, inducing a fine 
explosion which blows 
the dirty sediment to 
freedom, the neck of 
the bottle being then 
filled with a nip of 
choice liqueur. 

I found this business 
of dégorgement vastly 
entertaining because of 
the skill required to 
perform it, but one of 


the bottles, whose contents were perhaps too sweet and conse- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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One of the busiest seaports on the Dalmatian coast today, Spalato arose from the ruins of the palace of the Emperor Diocletian, who renounced 


N a lovely bend of the central Dalmatian coast lies the color- 
ful city of Split, the old Italian Spalato, at the foot of 
the white, barren mountains of the Karst. 

along a broad quay and rambles gracefully up the hills along a 


road which leads to the 
ruins of the old Roman 
city of Salona. 
Fating along the 
water, just as the city 
does today, was once 
the stately palace of 


the retired Roman 
Emperor, Diocletian. 
The water lapped 


against the walls of his 
chateau-palace, for 
themmtne sea Caine 
higher, and the land 
over which it once 
washed is today the 
quay and promenade. 
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the imperial crown in A. D. 303 and lived here until his death. 


SPALATO—HOME OF A ROMAN EMPEROR 


The City That Grew From a Palace—Dalmatia’s Historic Seaport Today 


By Pauune Rase 


charm of the city. 
The city faces 


In the pagan temple that has become Spalato’s cathedral, early Christian bas-reliefs adorn 
the walls. This panel represents a manger scene. 


and here the people of Split come down to coffee. 
the promenade from them are little fishing boats tied up to an- 


It is along this quay that one first experiences the dramatic 
Little tables are set out before each kavana, 


Just across 


chor with their sterns 
piled high with bright 
oranges and _ other 
fruits and little heaps 
of vegetables from the 
islands, or kegs of oil 
or wine. 

While standing by 
the sailing boats, one 
can look down~ the 
riva and see the low 
broad facade of the 
palace with its Corin- 
thian pillars and ar- 
cades broken and 
scarred and the pas- 
sive beauty of its great 
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walls marred by tiny 
shuttered windows. These 
walls which sheltered the 
rooms of a Roman em- 
peror are now a part of 
erowded rabbit-hutch 
dwellings. Behind these 
columns and arches was 
once a gallery for an em- 
peror’s promenade with 
its view of the sea, great 
halls for entertainments 
and luxurious baths. 
Modernity can sit at 
coffee on the Stara Obala, 
and, watching blue and 
green prowed fishing 
boats crossing the quiet 
water, remember that gal- 


leys once crossed this same water and sailed up to this old facade 
with messages from Rome for the eccentric emperor. 

From the busy promenade, just past the modern buildings, 
there is a small, dark passageway leading back into the heart of 
the Old City. It was difficult for us to believe this was the orig- 
inal.entrance to Diocletian’s palace, that. boats had once rowed 
through this opening into the heart of the palace. Above its 
vaultings was once the great atrium, or entrance-hall, where an 
emperor walked with his guests. Suddenly we were standing 
among blackened columns, a great smoke-stained portico loom- 
ing behind us. We were in the center of the palace. This was 
the peristyle. Beyond the eastern colonnade was the square oc- 
tagonal strength of Jupiter’s temple. Against the western wall 
were crowded balconied Venetian houses, and beyond them the 
handsome carved doorway of the temple of Aesculapius. 

In the midst of all this Roman architectural strength and sim- 
plicity rises the slender white tower of a medieval campanile, for 
the temple of Jupiter had become the town’s cathedral, its pagan 
portico torn down, its stone sphinxes carried away. Before its 
old door. now stands this delicate colonnaded campanile and 
through its delicate arcades young women and girls hurry into 
church. And before the classic portico stands a still more 
strange intruder—the immense statue of Bishop Gregory of Nin, 
dynamic and vivid with book and hand raised aloft. The statue 
is the gift of the great Dalmatian sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic, to 
the City of Split. Bishop Gregory lived in the time of Tomis- 
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OVERLOOKING THE 
HARBOR 


The hills surrounding Spa- 
lato provide many superb 
panoramic views and are 
rich in historic memories. 
In the lower picture is 
seen the famous pinnacle 
of Klis, crowned by a 
stronghold dominating the 
pass which led from the 
interior to the coast. Over 
this strategic point Vene- 
tians, Slavs, Turks and 
Hungarians fought through 
the centuries. In the upper 
picture is a typical small 
Dalmatian chapel on one 
of the walks above the 
harbor. 


lav, the first king of Croatia, and protected his seigniory in Dal- 
matia. But for the beholder this dramatic and purely Slav fig- 
ure possesses a curious significance, for placed here in the 
midst of this Roman and Venetian antiquity and Austrian res- 
toration, one feels he is the symbol of the southern Slav rising 
out of his past of Roman, Hungarian, Italian, and Austrian dom- 
ination to express himself in his own heroic manner. 

Close to the last bay of the eastern colonnade stands a tiny 
Dalmatian chapel, quaint and alien among the ruined and fire- 
blackened pillars. Its roof and pediment are semi-circular and a 
typically Dalmatian bell-cote rises from the pediment, but its bell 
is gone for the little chapel has become a kodak shop. 

As we started up the steep stairs of the cathedral, we turned 
to look at the sphinx staring coldly past the crouching Byzantine 
lions at the arched entrance. Brought here, by Diocletian this 
sphinx had seen the Emperor’s burial in-the temple, the plight 
of the lovely Galla Placidia, the ugly murder of Nepos, and the 
eventual dismantling of the palace by refugees from Salona. 

We went into the cathedral. It was dark and crowded. There 
were the usual chapels, the choir, the pulpit, and stalls, and yet 
it wasn’t a church. The circular wall reminded us of old. pagan 
rites, old pagan ceremonies, the Emperor’s last sleep in the dark- 
ened light. The great monoliths of Egyptian granite pressed 
forward, their entablature heavy and threatening over the Gothic 
foils and finials. We speculated on the exact spot Diocletian’s 
tomb must have occupied when the temple became his mauso- 


a 
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At once music lovers and skilled crafts- 

men, the Dalmatian peasants make their 

own musical instruments, which are 

cften adorned with carvings and 
decorations. 


leum. And where could the temple’s 
despoilers have carried it? And what 
had become of the treasures which had 
decorated the palace? 

High above the quaint Gothic saints, 
the robed angels and the lighted tapers 
stretched the frieze of a Roman hunt- 
ing scene and round medallions carved 
with Roman heads. Two of them were 
the portraits of Diocletian and his 
wife, Prisca. 

As we slipped out of the church, we 
noticed its great carved wooden doors 
with twenty-eight panels telling the 
life of Christ in all the stiff charm and 
imagination of early Romanesque art. 
They had been carved by Andrea Gu- 
vina, a famous Croatian sculptor of 
the thirteenth century. On the inside 
wall of the campanile hung three 
charming old reliefs in the same man- 
ner. We were especially interested in 
a manger scene, each figure stiff and 


quaint and little asses’ heads appearing from nowhere and affec- 


tionately nosing the swaddling clothes. 


As we crossed the open courtyard to the temple of Aesculapius, 
we could see between the pillars of the peristyle the rough stone 
houses of Dalmatia, charming and colorful in their irregularities, 


their orange tile roofs in 
amazing and sharp contrast 
to the perfect line and sweep 
of arches and columns. The 
imposing entrance to the 
temple of Aesculapius was 
enclosed with a richly carved 
lintel and handsome cor- 
nice and brackets. We 
mounted the stone steps, 
careful to begin with the 
right foot, and thus make 
our entrance as the ancients 
did. We stood in its door- 
way, the only opening for 
light in the darkened in- 
terior. The vaulted ceiling 
was beautifully coffered, its 


been unearthed. 


Typical of the narrow thoroughfares of the old sec- 


tion of Spalato, this street frames the medieval 


campanile which was built above 


Temple of Jupiter. 


the ancient 


‘Black kerchiefed peasant women with 

brightly colored aprons come from the 

surrounding countryside carrying their 

produce into Spalato’s market in coarse 
reed baskets. 


solid arch of stone both ceiling and 
roof. Within stood two tombs: the 
tomb of John of Ravenna, who was the 
last bishop of ruined Salona and the 
first archbishop of Spalato; and that of 
a princess, who on her flight to Spalato 
from the Tartars, died just outside the 
city gates. 

Diocletian retired to Dalmatia in the 
early years of the fourth century and 
built his palace not far from the little 
village where he was born. In all the 
years of his remarkable career he had 
never forgotten the quiet and peace of 
his childhood home. What variations 
of life he had seen! His early boyhood 
had been spent in Dalmatia in a simple 
stone hut above the quiet channelled 
sea. At Rome he was a slave in the 
house of a Roman senator. He was 
freed through the efforts of his father, 
and after serving as a scribe he entered 
the army. At length he won a gover- 


norship and a consulship, gained great honors in the Persian war, 


and finally became Emperor of one of the greatest empires the 


side of a sarcophagus. 


world has seen. 
But his high position gave him no pleasure and little security. 
The plaudits of the Roman mobs were vulgar, his successes as a 


At Spalato and the neighboring Roman ruins of Salona many antiquities have 


This bas-relief celebrating Roman family life adorns one 


statesman and administrator 
met only with jealousies and 
ribald” criticism. In the 
midst of his greatest triumph 
in Rome, Diocletian began to 
plan for his return to Dal- 
matia. Just one year later 
he abdicated with an impos- 
ing ceremony on the plains 
of Nicomedia. 

There was no city nor vil- 
lage where Diocletian built 
his palace. Salona lay be- 
yond the hills. In his great 
sea palace covering nearly 
nine acres, Diocletian was 
free to walk and jest with 
his guests, to stride unmo- 
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SYMBOL OF VENETIAN SUPREMACY 
The old Venetian town hall, seen at the right of this square, dates 
back from the era when Venice was the great sea power of the Mediter- 
ranean. Spalato ceased to be a vassal state of Hungary in 1420 when 
it was seized by Venice and held until 1797. 


lested the length of the crypto-porticus as the sun moved west- 
ward.across the distant island toward Rome and the arenas, the 
pageants and the triumphal arches. Here he could linger over his 
art treasures lining the walls and watch the progress of his gar- 
den. When Maximinian, the joint emperor, wrote to him and 
urged their return to the throne, he wrote this reply: “If only 
you saw the cabbages, planted by my own hand, you would never 
make so foolish a suggestion.” 

The palace was built in the form of a Roman camp and held 
within its walls every accommodation. A wide arcaded avenue 
separated the temples and royal apartments from the servants’ 
quarters, the stables, and barracks. We stood back and viewed 


SYMBOL OF IMPERIAL ROME 


The peristyle of Diocletian’s palace, broken and scarred by time, has 

become a part of the city that grew up around it under the successive 

influences of Romans, Goths, Huns, Venetians and Austrians. Origi- 
nally Diocletian’s palace covered nine and one half acres. 


what once had -been a wide avenue cutting straight and clean to 
the eastern and western gates, Porta Argentea, the “brazen gate” 
and Porta Ferrea, the “iron gate.” It was hard to imagine. this 
narrow, crooked street once wide and flanked on either side by 
rows of white pillars and the cool shelter of long arcades. There 
is little left of the Porta Ferrea, four of its arches have been 
built into the wall by the Venetians. Porta Argentea was entirely 
pulled down by the Venetians. A few of the arcades that sep- 
arated storerooms and stables remain and are now built into 
shops. 

We took a narrow street going north. The doorways were so 
dim we could scarcely see into some of them without standing 


DALMATIAN BOATS IN THE HARBOR. 


Spalato, or Split as it is now called, is the principal port of Jugoslavia and its harbor is crowded with the typical Dalmatian sail boats as well as 
with steamers from many lands. In the center background may be seen the top of the Hrvoja Tower, the only remains of the Venetian fortifications. 
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HISTORY IN STONE 


The long history of Spalato can be traced in the masonry of its buildings which blend the architecture of several epochs. At the left, behind 
Mestrovic’s statue of Bishop Gregory of Nin, old Venetian houses have been built into the peristyle of Diocletian’s palace. Still another part of 


Diocletian’s palace is seen in the wall on the left of the narrow street in the center picture. 


The tower at the right dates from a latter period. 


Here the early fathers of the Franciscan Monastery of Poljud defended themselves against the Turks. 


in the entrances. In a little shoe-shop, the workmen were bent 
over the bits of leather on their knees. . Their shoes were really 
beautiful with delicate strips of leather laced into patterns. There 
were bakery shops with huge round loaves of dark bread stacked 
on the board. Black kerchiefed women came hurrying down the 
street, coarse red baskets tied on their backs or gaily striped 
woolen bags on their arms. Their dresses were open down the 
front with a full-sleeved white blouse showing through. Their 
aprons were gaily patterned and colored, occasionally hand- 
woven. 

At the end of the 
street was an arch: the 
Porta Aurea. Through 
this gate came the Sa- 
lona refugees, ‘the 
daughter of Bela, and 
how many more? The 
heavy arch seemed low 
until we remembered 
the level of the whole 
palace had gradually 
filled in, and that now 
the ground is six feet 
higher than in Diocle- 


tian’s day. Through 
the arch “we walked 
into a small square 


courtyard where the 
portcullis was let down. 
There were high ar- 
cades lining the outer 
wall'of the court, now © 
bricked in with small. 
irregular windows set 
in the center. Here, 
too, the deep . wall 
housed an old chapel. 
Outside, the niches are 
empty, the pillars gone 
and only the fine regu- 


The pinnacle of Klis not far from the city of Spalato has watched many struggles for 

supremacy on the Dalmatian coast and many bitter conflicts between Turks and 

Venetians. Dalmatia supplied numerous levies to the Venetian fleets and was regarded 
as a strategic outpost to protect the Venetian fleet. 


lar sweep of the arcading remains. This gray broken wall, 
patched with rubble and brick and. irregular windows was the 
golden gate of the palace, one of the most famous gateways in 
the world. 

Turning to our left, we wandered through side streets to Novi 
Grad (New City Street), which led us into the new town built 
by the Venetians. Here on the little irregular square called Gos- 
podski Trg, stands the old Venetian town hall, its pointed arches 
and Gothic tracery charming and delicate against the plain 
stone masonry. Built in the fifteenth century for town business, 
it has become a nation- 
al museum in which 
are kept the arts, crafts, 
and costumes of Spa- 
lato and the outlying 
district. 

Beyond the Voeni 
Trg, rose the Hrvoja 
tower, the only remains 
of the Venetian forti- 
fications. It was.named 
after Hrvoja, a duke 
of Spalato in the fif+ 
teenth century, who 
despite his sworn 
agreement with Ladis- 
laus of Naples, be- 
trayed him as impar- 
tially as his half-foes, 
Hungary and Bosnia. 
His. last bit of con- 
niving was with the 
Turks which resulted 
in his banishment from 
Spalato. .Through the 
tower's gate we were 
brought out on the old 
quay. Here was mod- 
ern Spalato, its harbor 

(Continued on page 41) 
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U. S. Forestry Service 


These National Forest officers counting sheep entering the National Forest Range are not attempting to cure insomnia. They are merely de- 
termining the amount of grazing fees due the government for use of the range. In 1931 the average fee charged for grazing sheep in the National 


Forests was four and a half cents per head per month for an average séason. 


a quarter cents per head per month. 


In 1932, as an emergency measure, this fee was reduced to two and 


ON THE RANGE WITH UNCLE SAM’S SHEEP 


XECUTIVE ~ Order aNo: 

2268 is probably as little 

known 'as any official doc- 
ument from the pen of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Its effects, how- 
ever, have been of far reaching 
importance. For when, on Oc- 
tober 30,1915, he signed this 
order setting aside for the use of 
the Secretary .of Agriculture 
28,160 acres of unappropriated 
land of the public domain in 
Clark County, Idaho, he paved 
the way for the forces of. re- 
search to come to the aid of an 
agricultural industry vital to at 
least a dozen of the far Western 
states and of importance to 
every. one of us who enjoys a 
breakfast lamb. chop or Sunday 
roast leg of lamb. 

This assignment of public 
lands, to which additional tracts 
have since been added to im- 
prove the facilities and broaden 
the scope of the work, was the 
first step in actually bringing 
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The Government’s Sheep Experiment Station in Idaho— 


Into the Mountains with the Rangers 


By Tuomas H. BartiLson 


le 


This orphan lamb which has been disowned by its mother 


has fallen into kindly hands at the Sheep Experiment Sta- 


tion. 


It is being hand fed and is apparently enjoying life. 


into existence the United States 
Sheep Experiment Station at 
Dubois, Idaho, one of the largest 
in the world devoted exclusively 
to the problems of range sheep 
production. 

It is a rather startling fact 
that almost one-third of the land 
area of the entire United States 
—nearly six hundred million 
acres—is primarily suited only 
to the production of natural 
grass. Fortunate it is that live- 
stock can be used to convert this 
native grass into national wealth 
and food supply. Exactly this 
is being. done. And — sheep, 
nearly thirty-two millions of 
them, are doing their part by 
transforming a part of this 
range vegetation into valuable 
meat products and wool. 

The story of range sheep ex- 
perimental work has its start as 
far back as 1906, but due to the 
sheer physical difficulty of simu- 
lating actual range conditions 


without actually using 
the range itself, progress 
in this early work was 
slow. 

Even aiter the idea 
for the federal sheep 
experiment station was 
formally approved nu- 
merous difficulties still . 
stood in the way of 
actually getting the 
WO tke Starteden. lo 
choose out of the public 
domain a large tract of 
land sufficient for the 
needs of the station and 
yet have it accessible 
by railroad for neces- 
sary transportation fa- 
cilities was no small 
task: The latter <con- 
sideration, especially, 
made the choice of a 
site extremely difficult, 
because most of the 
choice grazing lands 
and much of the-land 
along railroad right-of- 
ways of the West had 
already been taken up 
by private interests. 

The tract finally selected in Clark County and set aside for 
the purpose by President Wilson in 1915, lying within seven 
miles of railroad facilities, was totally unfit for farming and is 
typical of land in the West that must always be used for graz- 
ing. It is entirely underlaid with lava rock, of which more 
later. It lies adjacent to the Targhee National Forest and has 
an average elevation of about 5900 feet. This country is very 
dry, having an annual precipitation averaging only from thir- 
teen to fifteen inches, most of which falls as snow during the 
late fall, winter, and early spring. ne 

When withdrawn from the public domain this large tract 
was, of course, entirely unfenced, undeveloped, and. with few 
natural sources for watering livestock on the range. Today 
the station is well established, with over forty miles of fence 


FOLLOWING THE LEADER 


On the sheep range simple rustic bridges wide enough for single file traffic often 
obviate the necessity for miles of weary trailing to cross the swollen mountain 
streams to fresh grazing grounds. 


enclosing the project. 

Establishing a_ suit- 
able and sufficient wa- 
ter supply for the sta- 
tion and its livestock 
proved one of. the big- 
gest tasks in getting 
the work started at Du- 
bois. It proved a her- 
culean task to drill a 
well through the almost 
impervious lava rock 
that underlies most of 
that territory, but such 
a well was essential to 
the very existence ot 
the : project’) Water 
was not reached until 
the well had been sunk 
680 feet and it was not 
until it had been put 
down another seventy 
feet that a constant and 
sufficient supply of 
pure water was as- 
sured. This well, lo- 
cated at station head- 
quarters, has proved a 
real boon to the whole 
project. 

This same lava rock 
has caused grief in more ways than one. Even ‘such a simple 
task as digging post holes over part of the station range 
involved. prohibitive cost. Fence was necessary to the 
success of the project, however, and fence was built, despite 
difficulties. Where it was found impossible to sink post holes 
because of the underlying lava rock, the posts were simply braced 
solidly on the surface of the ground with some of the lava 
boulders that dot much of this range. A considerable part of 
the forty miles of fence that have been constructed has been 
built in this manner. 

Despite such natural difficulties the work on the station was 
well started by the summer of 1917 and by the following 
spring so well advanced that the foundation for the experi- 
mental flock of sheep was established there with about eight 
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THE LAST SNOWDRIFTS 


On the spring range the lambs quench their thirst by e 
sheep during the summer from high mountain streams 
herder. These wagons may 


ating snow. The snow has drifted into a ditch dug across the range to carry water for the 
fed by melting snow. In the distance may be seen one of the rolling homes of the sheep 
be moved every week or ten days to keep up with the grazing movements of the sheep. 
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U. S. Forestry Service 


GRAZING NEAR THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


In the summer the sheep often graze high in the mountains. 


This band of lambs is feeding on big bunch grass in the Nezperce National Forest 


in Idaho. They are at a height of 2,000 feet above the Snake River and nearly 9,000 feet above sea level. 


hundred range Rambouillet, Corriedale, and Columbia ewes. 

Gradually the experimental band was built up to over two 
thousand head, giving large enough numbers to test out range 
practices on actual range scale. By 1922 the work had been 
so expanded that it was found that summer grazing lands 
were needed for the most effective work of the station. 
Again the country’s chief executive, this time President Har- 
ding, came to the aid of the range sheep investigators with a 
second executive order adding 16,650 acres of grazing land to 
the facilities of the station. This land, which lies over the 
line in the state of Montana, is forty miles from headquarters at 
Dubois, but works well into the grazing program. 

The band of sheep at the station has been constantly 
increased by good husbandry practices until now 3,200. of 
shearing age and _ nearly 
1,800 lambs are each year 
being carried to test out 
range practices on actual 
range. scale. In. fact, the 
keynote of all the work 
that has been done at Du- 
bois has been to keep it 
practical and typical of 
range conditions. The pri- 
mary purpose of the sta- 
tion, aside from investigat- 
ing new ideas for range 
sheep production, has been 
to determine for range sheep 
producers how best to handle 
sheep on the range to secure 
greatest financial return, 
keeping the system of man- 
agement always so practical 
that it could be adopted suc- 
cessfully by any sheep pro- 
ducer who cared to follow 
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MONARCH OF ALL HE SURVEYS 


This youngster has wandered away from the herd and found a high 
place for himself on the summer range. The high mountain ranges 
watered by cool streams afford lush pasturage for sheep. 


the pioneering leadership of his government’s sheep investigators. 

A stranger on his first visit to this type of range country 
is often struck by the apparent absence of any quantity of the 
grasses usually considered as livestock feed in other sections 
of the country. In certain seasons of the year the land here 
looks practically bare. Fortunately for the family supply of 
delicious lamb, sheep have the happy faculty of nibbling an 
excellent living off the native vegetation of the range that 
would otherwise be of no economic use or value. They thus 
return important revenues from semi-arid land that has no 
other productive possibilities. The sheep’s place in American 
husbandry is thus made secure, for to a greater or less extent 
every state west of the Mississippi contains land of this type. 

Let’s follow the nomadic life of the sheep around the calen- 
dar and see how they roam. 
When the snow gets too 
deep for them on the des- 
erts they are trailed to the 
irrigated valleys of the 
range where alfalfa hay has 
been grown for them. This 
constitutes their feed, with 
a little grain or protein 
supplement, until the grass 
in the lower foothill ranges 
starys to green up early in 
April. 

In April or early May, 
soon after the bands ar- 
rive in the, foothills, lamb- 
ing begins. Here, too, dur- 
ing the last of May or early 
in June, the sheep pay a 
substantial installment on 
their annual board bill, 
yielding their warm, soft 

(Continued on page 50) 


F Capri was the Island of the 
Syrens, and Sicily the beloved 
of Eros, most certainly Corsica 

was the last playground of the Titans. 
Their traces are everywhere. Their 
giant presences haunt crag and gashed 
ravine and urge the sea to clamor on 
the rock heaped shores. 

Make a mental picture of a bouquet 
of mountains—some Rockies and Sel- 
kirks, a Matterhorn or .so and a dash 
of Himalayas—set down suddenly and 
violently into a protesting ocean, and 
you will have visualized Corsica. A 
very large island, it will take you at 
least four days to circle it in a motor 
car, but if it were ironed out flat it 
would be as extensive as the whole 

of Europe. Its spinal column of 
upthrust, bare rock looks like the 
dentelated dorsal oriflamme of a 
dragon—a king among dragons. 
Ajaccio, the capital, is located 
ry Oma spacious bay, but there is no- 
The |Corsican peasant woman _ where to land the ships it could 
is sturdy and industrious. accommodate. There are, roughly 
speaking, (very roughly speaking) 
Calvi and Ajaccio are backed up against mountains 


no shores. 


and can only spread sidewise along a narrow strand. Calvi boasts 
a real beach with pines, a la Riviera, and a pie-shaped bit of 


PLAYGROUND OF THE TITANS 


Through Mountainous Corsica—The Ancient Art of the Vendetta 


By ErueL Warts MumMrorp 


valley for villas to play in, but Bastia has to cling and climb to its 
ledges, and Bonifacio must hunch itself up on a cliff. 

Not so very long ago impecunious lovers of the beautiful used 
to whisper to one another of the comforts to be had for a mere 
song in the coast towns and hill stations of the “/sle de Beauté’ 
—here was scenery to be had, a population uninformed as to the 
values of pounds and dollars, thereby creating a needed haven— 
a glorious financial cyclone cellar, but alas, now that it is smart 
to be thrifty that is no longer the case. Trip agencies, instead 
of hiring special buses for their “Groups,” engage all the seats 
in the regular buses, and the tourist, not so affiliated, is out of 
luck. He can, of course, hire, at a high figure, a motor car on 
his own, thus showing his independence of spirit. 

The chauffeurs are excellent—they ought to be, for the curling 
and marcelling of the roads as they wind up and down the flanks 
of this aggregation of stone monsters are enough to curl the hair 
of the inexperienced driver. The high point of scenic hysteria is 
reached on the road from Calvi to Piana. Here is really one of 
the world’s wonders. Mountain after mountain, huge and pre- 
cipitous, treeless and savage rushes into the sea at an angle that 
gives the sensation of headlong speed—and these mountains are 
colored like the crater of a raging volcano—scarlet and maroon, 
crimson like dried blood, streaked with sulphurous yellow, and 
deep pink. The curley-cue of the road looks as if built of 
crushed coral. 

The wind has eroded this silent tumult of rock into a phan- 
tasmagoria of shapes. Here are the helmets of the Titans, their 
armour and weapons piled in extravagant trophies—vast shapes, 
seemingly carved, suggest the mysterious gods of Easter Island— 
peaks and domes appear to have been sculptured like the walls of 
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THE WATERFRONT AT AJACCIO 


Corsica’s capital lies at the foot of wooded hills and on the shore of a spacious harbor. Famous as the birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte, Ajac- 


cio—having little else to boast about—honors his memory ev 


erywhere with statues and the names of streets and squares. 
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THE OLD CITY OF CORTE 


Corte was the focal point in the long struggle between the Corsicans and the hated Genoese. 


It was here, in 1755, that the great Corsican patriot, 


Paoli, established the seat of democratic government. The ancient citadel still crowns the precipitous hill, but the town today spreads far beyond 
its walls. 


Angkor—Gods and Devils and men, animals and serpents,—a 
world gone mad and fixed in stone. 

At a sudden turn of the road an avalanche of grey granite, up- 
thrust in the red ecstasy, charges down, with the rounded heads 
and spread ears of a herd of elephants, their touching flanks and 
crowding bodies held immobile by some strange magic. 

Pictures have been painted, innumerable photographs have been 
taken of these extraordinary mountains and not one of these 
reproductions gives the faintest suggestion of the reality. It is 
one of these places that just can’t be treated that way—like Hell 
and Paradise. 

The little town of Piana lies just beyond this amazement. It 
boasts an expensive hotel that graciously keeps open all the year, 
The village, like most Corsican towns, is a frightened huddle of 
stone houses clinging half way up the side of its mountain, which 
falls below almost cliff-fashion into the breakers. 

The island is very sparsely inhabited—you may travel for miles 
and see no human habitation except the small rubble huts of the 
goat herders. 

On the main road crossing from Ajaccio to Bastia, villages 
of perhaps a dozen houses may be seen from ten to fifteen miles 
apart. There are vineyards here and toward the center, vast 
forests of pine and walnut—walnut trees from nightmare-land— 
immense, twisted, pollarded. 

In this mid-valley lies Corte—the focal point of the continuous 
revolts with which the Corsicans bedeviled their hated invaders, 
the Genoese. In 1380 they drove out Leonello Lomelino, the 
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governor, who retired to the coast and built himself a formidable 
donjon keep in the fishing village of Cardo which thus became 
‘Bastia’”’—the Bastille. 

Corte is a real town now—far outside its ancient fortress 
lines. It is near the railroad, easy of access, and one of the 
show places. And, by the way, the railroad, being Government 
property is the one thing left that is a bargain in Corsica. Its 
rates are low, its accommodations not so bad and, while the 
timetable is of an extreme simplicity, it does get over the moun- 
tains at least once or twice a day in some directions. It is a 
great comfort. 

Having valiantly fought the Genoese for five hundred years 
and kicked against the earlier French aggressions, the Corsicans 
are now more French than the French themselves, though their 
patois is largely Italian. 

Napoleon tactfully got himself born on the very day when 
Corsica was admitted into the body politic of France, not as a 
“possession,” but as a living member of that body. Vicariously, 
therefore, the Corsicans owned France, for was not Napoleon 
their compatriot ? 

Ajaccio certainly lets no one forget its gift to the world. The 
“little Corporal” is all over the place, so to speak. His uncle, 
Mme. Mere’s brother, the Cardinal Fesch, donated monuments 
and endowed museums in his famous nephew’s honor, making as- 
surance doubly sure that his mark would be indelible on the 
After even a short visit in Ajaccio one feels on 

(Continued on page 44) 


home town. 


SAILING THE SULU SEA WITH THE MOROS 


(Continued from page 12) 


that made up the “ship’s library.” 

Although Moro sailors do not like 
to cook at.sea, we decided to break 
out supplies and prepare a supper of 
boiled rice and dried apple stew. 
This, at least, would be something 
to occupy our attention. 

Aside from a little discomfort from 
the acrid, mangrove wood: smoke 
which accumulated under the cajang 
in a thick blue cloud, our culinary. en- 

deavors progressed in fine style—un- 

til a sharp puff of wind came along, 
probably in response to: the incessant 
moaning of the conch ‘shells. 

Off came the cajang again, and the 
men, tired of rowing, rushed forward 
to raise the mast. One of them, 
stepping on a loose board, overturned 
the stove. Apple sauce, ashes, and 
rice mingled on my bed. The ca- 
jang caught fire; before we could 
extinguish it, half our shelter against 
the sun had gone up in smoke. 

The men ran up the sail while the 
Captain and I fought the fire. Then 
someone noticed that the wind had 
died again. 

Once more the oars creaked, the 
men sweated and groaned, and we 
sat’) back ruefully—actually hungry 
now that the prospect of a meal was 
gone—and surveyed the ruin we'd 
wrought. 

Throughout the night I listened to 
the groaning of the oars as the men 
struggled to hold our position. When 
morning finally broke, the Moros 
were hollow-eyed and weary, but 
we'd drifted only a few miles. 

That day the Captain and I lay 
under what was left of the cajang 
while the Moros labored at the oars 
or took turns blowing their conch 
shells for a wind that did not come. 
Meanwhile, the sapit bobbed up and 
down on a sea that was like molasses, 
and we got nowhere at all. At last, 
after the crew had become too tired 
to row steadily, and the long blue 
outline of Sibutu Island had begun 
to slip astern, the wind we'd been 
wishing for and whistling for came 
along. 

As soon as they had hoisted the 
sail the four rowers literally dropped 
in their tracks and fell asleep, while 
Janjalawa manipulated the sail from 
his post at the tiller. Captain Link 
went aft and relieved him of. the 
tiller, and soon the sapit was scud- 
ding through the blue with her lee 
rail awash, headed for Sibutu—and 
shelter. 

It rained during the night and 
Panglima Janjalawa refused to budge 
from the lagoon where we had an- 
chored, saying that if the sail became 
wet it would tear. For twenty-four 
hours we lay under the leaky cajang, 
fighting the famous Sibutu mosquitos, 
reputed to be the largest and the most 
vicious in Sulu. 

When at last we did get under 
weigh again intermittent rain squalls 
impeded our progress. Instead of 
sailing, we crept down the Sibutu 
coast, the Moros diligently pushing 
with their bamboo poles to save the 
precious sail. At eight o'clock in 
the evening we reached the narrow 
channel that separates Sibutu from 
Sitankai, the southernmost island of 
the archipelago. 

As we slipped into this strait we 
saw 'a marvellous sight. There 


ahead of us, less than a mile away, 
lay a fleet of more than four hun- 
dred native boats riding at anchor— 
the first of the great floating villages 
of the Bajao Sea Gypsies. 

The sun had dropped into the Bor- 
neo jungle, and the soft tropic night 
was rapidly descending over the sea 
and the islands roundabout. In the 
boat village a thousand dancing torch- 
lights flitted back and forth like fire- 
flies; over the water floated the eerie 
moaning of dozens of conch ‘shells, 
mingled with the beating of number- 
less brass gongs and  tinkling 
kulangtangans, the favorite percus- 
sion instrument of the Moros and 
Sea Gypsies. 

Janjalawa explained that the season 
of the new moon was approaching, 
and that these sounds presaged the 
curing ceremonies which were always 
held at this period of the month 
aboard boats anchored in lonely la- 
goons along the shores of nearby is- 
lands. 

We crossed the channel and an- 
chored among the Bajao fleet. When 
the tide ebbed, Captain Link and I 
waded ashore, after hiring a dozen 
lusty young Sea Gypsies to go before 
us with torches and gongs to 
frighten away the crocodiles. 

At the Customs station we were re- 
ceived by Mr. Perry L. Machlan, the 
supervising secret service agent, who 
at once set about making preparations 
for our comfort. Here, for the first 
time since our voyage began we were 
able to obtain a fresh water bath, to 
eat civilized food, and to sleep in 
beds. 

After a fortnight on Machlan’s two 
acre domain of palms and coral 
beach, we set sail again, this time lay- 
ing our course northward, with Jolo 
as our destination. 

With a strong quartering breeze in 
our favor, we crossed the Sibutu pas- 
sage in five hours. Putting in at Bon- 
gao for fresh supplies of fruit and 
water, we were welcomed once more 
by Tuan Billy and the constabulary 
But our stay this time was 


garrison. 
brief. Within an hour we were 
standing out to sea again, with 


Panglima Janjalawa laying a course 
straight for the southern point of 
Tawi-Tawi. 

At sunset of the same day we made 
Batu-Batu, to find Tuan Billy’s 
launch anchored ahead of us and roll- 
ing on the swells. Billy was waiting 
at the jetty with the welcome news 
that he had preceded us for the 
single purpose of instructing his 
cook to prepare the best meal that 
the island afforded. 

With a stiff following breeze kick- 
ing up a dusty sea, we went shooting 
up the Tawi-Tawi coast the next 
morning, homeward bound. 

All along this group of islands the 
winds are exceedingly tricky. The 
high mountains inland and the nu- 
merous islands roundabout set up air 
currents, the eccentricities of which 
no man can judge. Consequently, 
handling a sailboat in these waters 1s 
a ticklish business, and even Moro 
sailors, in spite of their reputation 
for cautiousness, oftentimes find 
themselves in a tight place as a result 
of sudden changing winds. 

Such was our experience. Through- 
out the morning the wind increased 


until, finally, it became so strong that 
the boatmen hauled down the sail and 
ran up the palm-leaf cajang instead. 
As though this act had been a sig- 
nal, the wind suddenly died, and we 
found ourselves becalmed three miles 
off shore. 

This would not have been* serious 
except that the Tapaan tide-rip was 
due to race through this channel 
within an hour; and to be caught in 
that whirling maelstrom in a native 
boat is to take rather long chances 
with one’s life. 

There are two notable tide-rips in 
the Sulu Sea—the Sulado and the 
Tapaan. Of these the Tapaan is the 
more dangerous. Brought about by 
the change of tides and the conse- 
quent rush of currents between the 
islands from northwest to southeast 
and vice versa, these rips have taken 
a toll of many lives. 

Native craft are frequently carried 
back and forth for days before the 
currents finally release them. Even 
motor launches are unsafe in a tide 
rip, and the fury of the Tapaan rip 
is often sufficient to toss steamers 
about as though they were in a heavy 
sea. 

The boatmen, no more anxious to 
be caught in the rip than we were, 
fell to their oars with a will for once. 
But it was labor wasted; they made 
practically no progress. Before long 
we saw the long white crest of the 
tide-rip in the distance, and the men 
set about preparing to meet it. 

Fortunately the channel at this 
point was fairly wide. A mile or so 
farther in either direction, we'd have 
capsized. Here we had a fighting 
chance to get through safely. 

The line of curling foam seemed 
to come with tantalizing deliberation, 
although, actually, it was advancing 
at a speed of several miles an hour. 

We felt its force long before the 
center reached us. Although the sur- 
face of the sea looked calm, the sa- 
pit wallowed like a log. Something 
huge and powerful seemed to be 
down beneath us, heaving us up, then 
letting us fall agiin. 

Then suddenly the bowsprit point- 
ed upward and I found myself lying 
on my back looking up at the curl- 
ing tip of a wave. Beyond the wave 
was the sky.. Then the threatening 
wall of water miraculously — slid 
under the sapit, and I went sliding 
forward as she pointed her bowsprit 
downward. 


The rabid waters laid hold of her 
sturdy hull, stood her on her stern, 
rolled her, shook her with the sav- 
ageness of a dog shaking its prey— 
but she held together. In no time at 
all I became thoroughly and com- 
pletely seasick and lost interest in the 
drama. When I revived sufficiently 
to look around me, Panglima Jan- 
jalawa and his men were hard at 
work bailing out the water that seeped 
in through a loosened joint in the 
sapit’s hull, 

The damage hastily repaired, we 
made our way slowly up the coast, 
to anchor for the night thirty miles 
from the southern tip of Jolo Island. 

Sailing out briskly with a good 
wind behind us at daybreak, we ex- 
pected to reach Jolo shortly before 
noon; but with its usual perversity 
the wind died at mid-morning and did 
not rise again for several hours. At 
last a following breeze materialized 
and we scudded gaily up the coast. 
At sunset we were within five miles 
of Jolo. 

Then rotten luck again! Without 
the slightest warning, our following 
breeze veered completely, nearly 
overturning us. Almost at the same 
instant a rain squall burst out of a 
rag of cloud which Janjalawa had 
been watching all afternoon. A rush 
of wind followed the rain, caught us 
just as the men had the sail half 
down, bellied the thin muslin over- 
side and ripped it from bottom to top. 
Another calm followed this prank, 
and we were left stranded within 
sight of the lights of Jolo, with the 
current against us. 

There was nothing for it but to 
man the oars. At nine o’clock in the 
evening, we docked at the Chinese 
pier. 

Here colorful crowds surged about 
in torchlight. Here were men of 
every Oriental race carrying on their 
commerce, with wares spread out be- 
fore them in the age old fashion of 
the East; crones selling over-ripe 
fish; squabbling children; Chinese 
shopkeepers and dealers in women 
and opium—all of these, and more, 
were there, and in answer to the yells 
of Panglima Janjalawa, someone 
finally tossed us a rope. 

To me it was the end of a gay ad- 
venture; to these hordes on the 
Chinese pier, it was just another sapit 
making port. 
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SPALATO—HOME OF A ROMAN EMPEROR 
(Continued from page 35) 


full of local and international ships, 
for now Split is the princ.pal port 
of Jugoslavia. Busy trains cross 
the white ranges of the Karst from 
Zagreb and Ljubljana bringing the 
exports of Croatia and Slovenia to 
the coast. 

The next day we went again 
through the beautiful north gate, 
old Porta Aurea, and found the 
road climbing toward the wide- 
mouthed northern bay. We were 
again on the road on our way to 
Salona, that once prosperous town, 
now lying a mass of broken col- 
umns and crumbling walls below 
the white outline of the Dinaric 
Alps. Little donkeys were coming 
down the road bringing brushwood 
into the city. On their homeward 
trip they would walk lazily beneath 


a load of supplies for their peasant 


masters, who lifted their little 
round caps in salutation as they 
passed us, 


A beautiful wood opened betore 
us. We turned and looked back 
over the colorful bright city, with 
the vivid blue water stretching out 
from its edges. There were the 
sails of little fishing boats off to- 
ward the island of Brac. Every- 
where reaching down toward the 
city were the accents of bright 
flowers and green trees lifting to- 
ward the clear blue of a Dalmatian 
sky. In looking back on the city 
one could only wish that he, too, 
might build the home of his last 
years on the site of Spalato, 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB'S ‘NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
' ure in announcing as its new quarterly 
publication Julian Duguid’s “Tiger Man. 

This is the second book by the brilliant 
author of “Green Hell,” a record of a 
hazardous trip through the Brazilian jun- 
gles which immediately established Julian 
Duguid as one of the most gifted travel 
writers of our day and gained high praise 
from such fellow adventurers as Lowell 
Thomas, W. B. Seabrook, Carveth Wells 
‘and John W. Vandercook. ; 

In “Tiger Man” Julian Duguid has writ- 
ten another epic of the Brazilian jungle. 
This new book: is the authentic story of 
the life and adventures of Sacha Siemel, 
the fearless hunter of Matto Grosso, dark- 
est province of the Brazilian hinterland. 
Tall, bearded and unafraid, a Kit Carson 
of the tropics, Sacha Siemel has roamed 
_the jungles for fourteen years. Versed in 
the literature of the world and master of 
five languages, he nevertheless chose the 
lonely life of the frontier, killing jaguars 
for a living with a five-foot spear of his 
own manufacture. Julian Duguid traveled 
20,000 miles to get the true story from the 
Tiger Man’s own lips. On one desperate 
occasion the great frontiersman saved Du- 
guid from death. 

Tiger Man’s story starts in the for- 
ests of Latvia and ends in the marshlands 
of Brazil. The intervening years are 
crowded with the adventures that trans- 
formed a raw Latvian boy into the amaz- 
ing picaresque adventurer who might have 
stepped out of the pages of a novel by 
Conrad or Hudson. At the age of twenty- 
three Sacha Siemel chose the life of a wan- 
derer because he fell in love with the wife 
of his best friend. In the exhausting 
physical labor of the frontier, in the dan- 
gers of lonely trails and outposts and in 
his terrible struggles with Brazilian jag- 
uars Tiger Man sought forgetfulness. 

Here there is space only to suggest the 
drama of Tiger Man’s life. Waiter, 
clerk and vagabond in the United States, 
laborer in Buenos Aires, logger in the for- 
est of Rio Grande do Sul, mechanic and 
silversmith at Passo Fundo, professional 
wrestler winning a victory over a strong 
man who could support a motor car with 
four passengers on his arched body, victim 
of treachery and fugitive to Matto Gros- 
so—these were some of the incidents pre- 
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ceding Tiger Man’s life in the wilderness. 

Land of bloodlust, feuds and sudden 
death, of venomous reptiles, primeval 
marshes and endless plains and forest, 


TIGER MAN 


Matto Grosso revealed the struggle for 
life in all its cruelty. Squalid towns in 
the diamond regions swarmed with Euro- 
pean vagabonds, Indians, Negroes, half- 
castes, itinerant Turks, diamond mer- 
chants and soldiers of fortune all feverish- 
ly seeking easy wealth. The Bororos In- 
dians, nomads and famous spearsmen, 
hunted along the Tapajos and Xingu 
Rivers. Swamps, rivers, miserable out- 
post hamlets, ranches and Indian encamp- 
ments with their strange and picturesque 
characters provided high adventure. 

Finally there was the terrible pantanal, 
or marsh jaguar, which Tiger Man hunted 
through pestilential country that only a 
Conquistador could have survived. In the 
Brazilian jungles Tiger Man killed 119 of 
these dreaded creatures. Many of them 
weighing as much as 350 pounds he killed 
with spear or arrow. 

An authentic jungle book rich in adven- 
ture, exploration and fascinating informa- 
tion, this biography of a great latterday 
adventurer and traveler ranks with the best 
books we have offered our members. 

This special edition of “Tiger Man” is 
issued to members of the National Travel 
Club at the special price of $2.25, post- 
paid. It is illustrated with sixteen superb 
photographs taken by Tiger Man during 
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his travels. The jacket is a dramatic pic- 
ture in four colors. 

New members who are not familiar with 
the Club’s quarterly publications will be 
interested to know that for more than 
three years we have been successfully is- 
suing notable new books of travel, ex- 
ploration, and allied subjects. 

Already these volumes by distinguished 
travel writers, explorers, naturalists and 
adventurers constitute a library of the very 
first rank. As time goes on this library 
will increase in scope and value. The fol- 
lowing list of the Club’s publications to 
date will indicate how varied our publica- 
tions have been since this project was inau- 
gurated. 

H. V. Morton: In Search of England ..$1.50 


E. E. Free and Travis Hoke: Weather ..$2.00 
C. E. Kingsford-Smith and C. T, P. Ulm: 
The Flight of the Southern Cross ....$2.00 


Roy Elston: Off the Beaten Track in 


Southern eh rances 1. eee see $1.75 
Roy Chapman Andrews: Ends of the 
Barth © dictnceniee,. <0 Se ee eee $3.00 
Cherry Kearton: In the Land of the 
Teion, Whe dion aes Eee $2.50 
R. B. Cunninghame-Graham: Mogreb-el- 
Acksa: A Journey in Morocco :...... $2.50 


Donald Ordway: Sicily—Island of Fire ..$2.50 


Sydney Greenbie: The Romantic East ..$2.50 
Cherry Kearton: The Island of Pen- 

SUNS es oe acc ee eo $2.00 
W. B. Seabrook: Jungle Ways ........ $2.50 
Vladimir Zenzinov and Isaac Don Le- 

vime: The Road to Oblivion .......... $2.25 
Henry Smith Williams: The Biography 

om Mothers Earth: sveesnen isn ates $2.75 
Algo Sand: Senor Bum in the Jungle ..$2.50 
Wilham Beebe: Nonsuch: Land of 


Waiter nn: elabeck:» Sepcne Se eee ea oe $2.50 
Isaac Don Levine: Red Smoke ...... 
$2.50 


DEY, says cretnoasalcs arene eRe 

A few of these books still remain and 
members may obtain copies as long as the 
supply lasts by writing to the Secretary. 
The Secretary will also handle the requests 
of those members who want to subscribe 
to the forthcoming publications. 

The double selection for last month 
when two books+-Wyndham Lewis’s “‘Fil- 
ibusters in Barbary” and Isaac Don Le- 
vine’s “Red Smoke’’—were issued for the 
price of one, was a particularly successful 
choice. Both of these books have since 
been widely praised by reviewers. The 
standards that guide the Committee of Se- 
lection in making their choice are high. In- 
terest is the primary consideration, and 
dull books are taboo. Above everything, 
the publications are entertaining, informa- 
tive and rich with the excitement of travel, 
exploration and adventure the world over. 
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SINGLE... $5 AND $6 
DOUBLE... $8 AND $9 
SUITES FROM $12 
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» PER DAY CITIES AND PLACES 


Complete Rates only $1325 to $2850 


On the luxurious S.S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially 
chartered from the Dollar Steamship Lines 


HE supreme opportunity to enjoy the supreme 
travel experience—137 days; 37 countries and 
islands; 38,000 miles. 


James Boring Company combines personal direction, 
exceptional itinerary, distinctive cruise arrangements 
with the world-wide connections and famous cuisine 
and service of the Dollar Lines to provide a truly 
magnificent travel experience. 


Eastward from New York February 4. First class 


only. All staterooms outside. See your travel agent 
or send for our booklet B2. 
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Morning and evening trains from 
Chicago— 10:30 a. m.—8:45 p. m.— 
to the sunny resorts and ranches 
of the Southwest. 


OLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


APACHE 
*AREZONA- CALIFORNIA 


Via The Route Of Unparalleled Charm 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific 
No extra fare 


Fastest to Phoenix. First in low altitude comfort to 
San Diego-Coronado, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara. 
And the only through service to El Paso- Juarez, 
Tucson, Chandler, Palm Springs, Agua Caliente. 


For detailed information, write 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
710 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Il. 1282 
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ys must be a special 


sun that shines on France... nowhere such 
jewelled gardens, such market carts like 
huge bouquets bringing their treasures to 
town, nowhere such vineyards turning to 
bottled rainbows for a million little tables 
out of doors along the country roads, the 
twisted streets of Montmarte, the broad side- 
walks of the Cannebiére w Shut your eyes 
and think you’re there ... openthem... 
and you're smiling! . .. rest in the waking 
dream of Roman France and let the drift- 
ing centuries bring you peace . . . drop in 
at your favorite Spa and find the springs of 
youth renewed at the bottom of the market 
... go to Pau and ride headlong into health 
and sanity... take a little cottage in Nor- 
mandy, Picardy or Alsace-Lorraine and be 
picturesque on a few francs a day . . . slide 
down a diamond peak at Chamonix or in 
the Pyrenees, up level with the stars. ~ Have 
Christmas in the snow at Font Romeu or 
try it a la mode at Biarritz, dressed up in 
Biscay foam . .. play on a golden Riviera 
that makes smart economy its newest game, 
or take your Mediterranean at its cheapest 
and quaintest on the little known Cote des 
Maures. w Paris... back where you’re al- 
ways young, gay, chic and charming w Any 
reputable travel agency will supply. an 
itinerary of your own. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57th Street, New York City 


| steeped in oil. 


FRANCE’S CHAMPAGNE CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 30) 


quently too powerful, proved too 
much for the operator. He flipped 
off the cork and bang!—whish -sh 
-sh! a geyser of the precious wine 
(including the obnoxious sediment) 
flew generously all over me. My 
light gray hat bore the brunt of the 
attack and was frankly a gone hat 
from that moment. 

The space left in the neck of each 
bottle after the sediment has been 
blown off (upon visiting hats or 
otherwise) is filled as I have said 
with a spoonful or two of fine 
liqueur, made of wine, brandy and 
candied sugar. Bottles intended for 
export to England receive very little 
of this sweetening as the English 
like their champagne nature or brut, 
to use the technical term. Bottles 
intended for use in France submit to 
moderate dosage, while those in- 
tended for South America are sweet- 
ened within an inch of their lives. 
Well—what about those intended for 
export to the United States of Amer- 
ica? My guide bestowed upon me a 
friendly but eloquent grimace as I 
touched upon this point. “Ah,” he 
said. “Zat ees) ae iravedy.cm ene 
showed me a plaque on the wall indi- 
cating the numerous agencies of 
Ruinart et Cie all over the world. 
Tokyo was there and Melbourne and 
Lima and Montreal. New York was 
not in the list. 

Champagne was discovered by a 
monk of this district about two and a 
half centuries ago and this was the 
curious way of it. A certain holy 
brother named Dom Pérignon was 
employed as manager of the wine cel- 
lars of Haut Villers. He possessed 
an inquiring mind and became dis- 
satisfied with the existing methods of 
stoppering the noble wines under his 
management. Wads of hemp were 
used, or bits of cloth rolled up and 
There must, thought 
Dom Pérignon, be some better meth- 
od, some substance that would really 
seal the precious fluid. He hit upon 


| the bark of the cork tree, used some 


personally fashioned corks, and was 
delighted with their efhcacy. But the 
significance of his experiment did not 


at first dawn upon him. It was only 
when he uncorked some of lis bottles 
months after he had corked them that 
he perceived with excitement quite 
pardonable even in a monk that the 
confined carbonic acid gas had pro- 
duced a new and marvelous ef- 
fervescence which no wine had ever 
before possessed. The cellars of 
Haut Villers became famous but 
Dom Pérignon was shrewd enough to: 
keep secret his great discovery and 
it was years before other wine grow- 
ers learned it. 

In the sculpture of one of the 
minor portals of the main entrance of 
Reims cathedral is a very celebrated 
angel. His smile has long been called 
“The Smile of Reims.” During the 
various bombardments of the city in 
the world war this angel (who is 
Gabriel and none other) lost his. 
lower lip and then his whole head. 
His fingers and feet and wings were 
shot off and his stone robe terribly 
scorched. But after each bombard- 
ment courageous and faithful priests 
went about gathering up the angelic 
bits in baskets. After the war 
Gabriel was put together again with 
infinite care and skill. His hands and 
feet and wings and head are back 
where they belong and on his face is 
the famous smile again. Querulous. 
critics complain that his smile is “not 
the same” but for all that it is tre- 
mendously beguiling, a smile to linger 
forever in the mind, as mysterious, 
though in a very different way, as. 
that of Mona Lisa. 

I have often enjoyed speculating 
about this smile and its meaning. 
Gabriel is inviting us to heaven. Of 
that there is no doubt. But he is not 
overemphasizing the golden streets 
and the singing choirs. I think he 
does not forget for one moment that 
he is appealing to the Rémois and 
their guests. “You imagine,” he 
seems to say, “that your city is a lit- 
tle heaven on earth. It is very nice, 
I admit, and your chalk cellars are 
delectable: But just wait. Wait, 
faithful friends, until you see the cel- 
lars of heaven.” 
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PLAYGROUND OF THE TITANS 
(Continued from page 40) 


dreadfully intimate terms with Mr. 
Bonaparte; he is pretty nearly omni- 
present. 

Banditry has become associated 
with the very name of Corsica. In 
the good old days they practiced 
banditry on the Genoese, therefore 
the Ancient and Honorable Institu- 
tion of the Vendetta as between 
family and family, village and village 
or canton and canton, has its origins 
lost in antiquity. The recent out- 
break was only a natural manifesta- 
tion—they do not molest outsiders. 
If an innocent bystander gets in the 
way, the embattled parties will warn 
him off. The Corsicans are greatly 
annoyed at the intervention of the 
government. It is not anyones else 
business if they keep the homefires 
hot with a little vendetting. A young 
man was eliminated during my stay 
in Ajaccio. Everyone enjoyed the 
grand funeral and the whole town 
was furious because the murderer 
was caught by police on motorcycles 
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before he could get to the impene- 
trable maquis or the inaccessible 
peaks. This police business on motor- 
cycles isn’t considered “sporting” any- 
way. The prevalence and popularity 
of the vendetta is easily understood 
when one considers that the people 
have few amusements and no social 
advantages. They live in an unbe- 
lievably primitive manner. Not for 
them are Fords and moving pictures,. 
dancing marathons and radio. They 
hunt, fish and raise goats. If any- 
one gets another’s goat, something is. 
going to be done about it. Even the 
solace and excitement of religion is. 
hard to come by. Towns are few 
and distances great. The vendetta 
was the inevitable invention of a live- 
ly people threatened with being bored 
to death. It dramatizes their arid 
lives, gives zest to long winter eve- 
nings and encourages Romeo-and- 
Julieting. 


TOULON—HARBOR AND HAVEN 


(Continued from page 25) 


mm the cloudless sky is to know com- 
pletely the gentle art of relaxation. 

It is, however, not far to sophisti- 
cation. There is Sanari and there 
is Bandol. Sanari, not a half-hour by 
bus from the center of Toulon, is 
small but it is rapidly assuming the 
Riviera appearance of its next neigh- 
bor, Bandol. This larger place, to 
speak frankly, is on the road to ruin 
for the dancing, drinking hordes 
from Montparnasse have discovered 
it and already the main street boasts 
several American bars. Dance-or- 
chestras snarl at night and the ir- 
ritating screech of the phonograph 
announces to a semi-interested world 
that “J’ai deux amours.”’ Violent 
beach costumes, pyjamas with no 
backs, bandannas of screaming yel- 
low and rainbow sandals drift up 
and down the street that runs beside 
the beach. There are all-night par- 
ties in Bandol and moonlight bath- 
ing expeditions sans maillot and the 
round of cocktail shakers and the 
feverish insistence of the béguin and 
the mighty names of Gordon and 
Booth and Johnny Walker are not 
unknown. It is all too bad for Ban- 
dol is delightfully situated and 
should have remained the charming 
discovery of the small group of 
writers and painters who originally 
found it. This, however, is true of 
the entire Riviera. One or two seri- 
ous explorers light upon an unex- 
ploited town (as was the case with 
Saint-Tropez), settle there, foolishly 
talk about its virtues, and then fol- 
lows the horde, cocktail-shakers clink- 
ing and bright bandannas flaring. It is 
to be doubted that Toulon will follow 
the fate of Bandol for Toulon is too 
settled, boasts too large a naval pop- 
ulation, and is too satisfied with it- 
self to cater to the obstreperous de- 
mands of the Riviera playboys and 
beach-girls. For obvious reasons the 
naval authorities would not permit a 
casino and the shopkeepers and bistro 
proprietors have all they can do serv- 
ing a population that prefers apéri- 
tifs to cocktails. 

You can always tell the presence 
of sophistication in France by the 
possibility or the impossibility of 
procuring a cocktail. There are no 
good cocktails in Toulon although 
one or two bewildered barmen will 
desperately attempt some sort of con- 
coction and call it by that name if 
you insist. But, then, these barmen 
probably have passed a busman’s holi- 
day in one of Bandol’s American 
bars. It is the apéritif that reigns in 
Toulon from the magic hour of five 
to dinner-time and may it always so 
reign for it is a gentle king and con- 
ducive to good conversation. This 
conversation is more than ordinarily 
entertaining for often it is the con- 
versation of men who have traveled 
to far places and seen strange things. 
Their talk is of apes and ivory and 
peacocks and black men who eat their 
enemies and yellow men who labor 
in the rice-paddies and golden girls 
who swim about white coral reefs. 
The elephant is familiar to them and 
more than one bistro along the Quai 
de Cronstadt has its little chattering 
monkey brought back to France from 
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Africa by some blue-eyed mariner. It 
is during these conversations in the 
quiet twilight when the Tyrian dyes 
of the old Phoenicians stain the 
changing sky above the great bowl of 
the bay that one realizes the sense of 
strange things and the endlessness of 
distances. Joseph Conrad, who loved 
Toulon, realized these inapprehensible 
things here. His last and unfinished 
novel opens with a ship running into 
Toulon harbor. Toulon, after all, is 
a haven and a haven for more than 
ships. It is a haven for the mind as 
well. 

This is particularly borne in on 
the imaginative visitor when he is 
approaching the harbor after night- 
fall in one of the small motor boats 
that dart like hasty beetles over the 
water. The lights twinkle along the 
Quai de Cronstadt and the windows 
are miniature squares of brightness. 
Tiny figures stroll slowly beneath the 
soft glow. Cap Sicié where Nel- 
son once blockaded Toulon is 
passed and the sandy stretch of Cap 
Cépet suddenly is behind the traveler. 

The motor boat darts between the 
battleships and from their high decks 
voices shout down. Swiftly, then 
slowly, the parapet of the Quai ap- 
proaches the boat and the wanderer 
steps ashore. He hurries by the sail- 
ors’ shops, those shops whose win- 
dows are curious museums of the 
trinkets that child-like mariners love 
to purchase, picture frames made of 
shells, huge knives with ivory han- 
dles, atrocious cigarette cases em- 
blazoned with leering nude ladies, 
five-sou flutes with three stops, har- 
monicas and accordions, — striped 
sweaters and pom-poms and belts 
with anchors for buckles. He con- 
tinues his way past the Carré du Port 
and the Hotel de Ville and the larger 
restaurant. He hurries because he is 
seeking his haven and that is the 
small bistro on the Quai de Cron- 
stadt near the Quai du Parti. 

Here the stout Madame will wel- 
come him with a broad smile and 
here he will sink into a chair at a 
small table already occupied by three 
or four friends and order his small 
glass of china-china. Near him a 
procession of some two hundred 
sailors carrying their duffle bags will 
check through the douane and then, 
breaking ranks, run for the railway 
station for this night their week’s 
leave begins and some of them must 
go as far as Roscoff in Brittany be- 
fore they see their mothers. 

A military band will blare out some 
distance away and the contented 
wanderer, now a wanderer no more, 
will know that by turning the corner 
he can see the red fezzes of the Sen- 
egalese and their fixed bayonets 
parading down a street. But instead 
of turning the corner he will settle 
more comfortably in his ‘chair, order 
another china-china and greet the tall 
officer who has just sat down beside 
him. “The coronation of Ras-Tafari 
was amazing .. .,” the officer will be- 
gin. And over the bay the gigantic 
night will softly walk from Africa 
holding before it the great yellow 


lantern of the moon. 
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cotton plantations, and was fabu- 
|lously rich; today it seems a shaky 
village of old houses, old trees and 
leaning fences. Below the hill on 
which the town is located there are 
the bleached remains of the town of 
Bayou Sara—commonly called By’ 
Sara—in its great days a prosperous 
river port, but now so torn by the 
| floods that one walks through its 
streets as through a graveyard, each 
leaning fireplace, all that remains of 
many of the houses, standing at the 
head of its mound of weeds and rub- 
bish like a crumbling, unmarked 
tombstone. 

On the hills back of St. Francis- 
| ville Audubon and his wife taught the 
|children of the wealthy planters. 
Audubon taught them painting and 
swimming while his wife taught danc- 
ing, until between them they had 
saved $3,000, enough to enable the 
naturalist to go to France, where he 
finished his “Birds of America.” It 
is not surprising that America’s 
greatest naturalist should have come 
out of this environment, where every 
tree is a stage for the minute and 
never-ending dramas of bird life, and 
| where the lakes and bayous offer a 
winter refuge for the migratory birds 
of the entire continent. 

But if the Old South seems 
elusive at St. Francisville, and less an 
abstract generalization, it slips away 
again at Baton Rouge, where in spite 
of the age of the city the conflict 
between past and present is most 
tense and dramatic. The new thirty- 
three story State Capitol building, 
| finished last year, rising at the bank 
of the Mississippi; the enormous oil 
refinery outside town, fed by subter- 
ranean pipes that dip under the river; 
the new river docks, built to accom- 
modate ocean steamers—all these 
signs of growth, so commonplace in 
Delaware or Illinois, seem excep- 
tional in this tranquil climate. At the 
very base of the new Capitol there is 
the pentagon, a beautiful group of 
buildings constructed during the 
Spanish Occupation. Four are left; 
; one having been swept away by the 
river. They were built for the mod- 
}est purpose of housing troops, but 
they are scarcely less impressive now, 
with their severe lines, their large 
symmetrical columns, their deep gal- 
leries and general appearance of 
spaciousness and solidity, than the 
| tall shaft of “the h’ghest building of 
the South” rising beside them. 

It is not unprofitable to study these 
two examples of architecture, each so 
clear an expression of its own time. 
What one principally realizes is that 
the South, for all the stories of its 
slowness and love of tradition, has al- 
ways been almost nervously _re- 
sponsive to foreign cultures, to new 
developments in the habits of life in 
the North or abroad. 

In its early colonial history all 
| America may be said to have served 
|as a kind of huge seismograph that 
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HALL | recorded, with varying fidelity, the 


disturbances that agitated the courts 


|}of Europe. And recorded~ them, 


SEARCHING FOR THE OLD SOUTH 
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after the faithless manner of colonies, 
with less and less intensity as time 
passed and as peculiarly native char- 
acteristics became solidified in habit 
and tradition. Somehow the seismo- 
graph registered a little more sensi- 
tively, a little more deeply, in the 
South—perhaps because the first set- 
tlers looked upon their migrations as 
prolonged vacations from home; per- 
haps because in the early days news 
of the old country, furniture, clothing 
and members of the nobility were 
imported in exchange for indigo and 
sugar, 

So Louisiana was French under 
French rule and Spanish under the 
Spaniards; the transitions were 
gracefully and quietly accomplished. 
To be sure there was a brief flare of 
“rebellion”. under the first Spanish 
Governor, but as nearly as we can 
make out now it amounted to little 
more than a vague impoliteness on 
the part of the colonists to the Gov- 
ernor and his young Peruvian wife. It 
was a part of Aaron Burr’s mistake 
that he interpreted an expression of 
dissatisfaction, when Louisiana be- 
came American territory, as a will- 
ingness to join him in revolt. The 
truth was that the natives adapted 
themselves to whatever government 
was in control with the deep logic of 
self-sufficiency, accepting the outward 
changes of laws and styles of archi- 
tecture, the names of places, and go- 
ing on their own way undisturbed. 

This communal hospitality, this 
aloof agreement with whatever hap- 
pened, is nowhere more clearly il- 
lustrated than in the Teche country 
in southwest Louisiana, which offered 


itself successively to France and 
Spain and England, where _ the 
refugees from Nova Scotia settled 


and where the titled emigrés from 
the French Revolution gave the af- 
fectionate title of “Little Paris’ to 
the village of St. Martinsville. Up 
and down the river, along the bayous 
that flow from it into the swamps, at 
Lafayette, or Opelousas, at Natchi- 
toches and Natchez what one finds 
written across the old buildings is 
hospitality. 

Today the New South is playing 
host to industrialism, building sky- 
scrapers that reflect the North as, in 
the past, the buildings reflected 
France or Spain. But one cannot es- 
cape a conviction that the natives look 
upon the New with a mildly skeptical 
enthusiasm. After all, they have seen 
a no less striking civilization fade 
into decay, leaving its monuments as 
mere picturesque items of the land- 
scape. Perhaps they envisage the 
day when visitors with notebooks and 
cameras will travel into the back 
lands to study the factories as they 
now study the plantations; trying to 
discover who built them, to recover 
the stories surrounding them, to re- 
construct the life that created them. 
But the Old South has not disap- 
peared; where it has changed at all 
it has, like so many cultures, merely 
grown a little older. 
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dence, and who were they to ques- 
tion its decrees? 

Fortunately for the peace of the 
country, the Indian view of life was 
equally fatalistic. And if there had 
been among the heirs of the Incas 
men with the spirit of resistance, 
their task- would have been beyond 
human power. A people whose in- 


dividuals think and act as individuals: 


can be aroused to revolt. But a 
people which thinks and acts only as 
a people must function so slowly that 
the more facile defense of the ruling 
whites could always stop any move- 
ment of revolt at its very beginnings. 

There was but one way out for the 
sons of the soil. Resignation. Re- 
treat into the fastnesses of their own 
taciturn natures. Withdrawal from 
the world which the white man’s rest- 
lessness was building up around 
them. Withdrawal—in so far as it 
was possible. Escape—by means of 
the pain-deadening coca and _ the 
trouble-obliterating chicha. 

Escape in this manner, eagerly as 
it is seized upon by the men of the 
Andes, can be only an occasional oc- 
currence. It is in their withdrawal 
from the world around them that the 
heirs of the Incas are most distinctly 
themselves. In the secluded valleys 
of the Peruvian highlands, in the 
sheltered nooks of the Bolivian 
plateau, they gather their villages and 
organize their lives as independently 
of the white world that builds its rail- 
roads and weaves its laws around 
them as.the ubiquitousness of mod- 
ern political organization will permit. 

Even this usually hard and unbend- 
ing feature of the white mau’s world 
makes concessions to the vestiges of 
the Inca world. A generally rapacious 
officialdom finds little attraction in 
the life of the Indian districts. Hence 
the majesty of the state is represent- 
ed among these villages, not by a 
petty supervisor of the alien race, but 
by the chieftains of the people them- 
selves, chosen after their own cus- 
tom. To these native chieftains the 
state looks for the control of those 
who willingly accord them the alle- 
giance they would stubbornly with- 
hold from officials appointed from 
outside. As alcaldes, or mayors, they 
are known and their silver-mounted 
staffs of office lend to them an air 
which has in it some suggestion of 
majesty. 

Externally, the life of the Andean 
Indians is not uncolorful. The vivid 
hues which slash with living color the 
garments of both men and women 
give a gala appearance even to the 
lonely trudger behind a single llama. 
When numbers are gathered together 
there is gaiety about, the scene which 
belies the spirits of the participants. 
Shawls and ponchos flaunt crimson, 
yellow, blue and green in serried 
stripes of pure color made from dyes 
whose secret is among the few re- 
maining possessions of the native 
race. The flaming red trimming of 
the hats adds to the riot of color 
which the somber faces beneath show 
clearly enough is not an expression 
of joy but a gesture of protest. 

The life of the Indians of Peru and 
Bolivia is a continuous and unified 
protest. Politically, we have seen 
how tenuous is the connection be- 
tween their daily affairs and the men 


who hold high offices under consti- 
tutions which prate of democracy. 
There is protest in this reduction of 
political connection to the absolute 
minimum. Where there is conflict 
between the law as constituted in 
the white man’s capital and the in- 
dividual heir of the Incas, he and 
his neighbors resort to any device 
to prevent the execution of the white 
man’s law. Hence the reputation. of 
the Indian among the whites for 
shiftlessness, stupidity, mendacity and 
a string of other undesirable quali- 
ties. The Indian nature fights against 
the alien domination with the only 
weapons which are left to it, But 
let some unruly spirit offend the tra- 
ditional law of his own kind and 
swiftly he will pay the penalty, even 
unto death. 

Socially, the breach between the 
peoples is practically complete. To- 
day the pure whites and the pure In- 
dians dwell in different worlds de- 
spite their physical presence side by 
side, there simply is no bond between 
them except as singular individuals 
in one group develop a personal in- 
terest in individuals of the other. As 
groups, as classes, as races, they could 
not be farther apart. 

Yet there is a shading from one 
to the other through the mestizos, or 
mixed-bloods. These share curiously 
in the life of each group while they 
are seemingly excluded from both. 
They are the living evidence of what 
happened in those far off days when 
adventurers arrived womanless from 
distant Spain and took the daughters 
of the land to wife. Later, when 
Spain sent her daughters to the New 
World, a pure white heritage was a 
mark of aristocratic distinction. 

The mestizo, or chola, developed as 
an intermediate people, suspended, 
like Mohamet’s coffin, between the up- 
per white world and the nether dark 
world. It is the cholas who carry 
on the work which neither the slen- 
der-handed aristocrats nor the re- 
calcitrant sons of the soil will under- 
take. It is the cholos who make it 
possible to organize modern industry 
and modern statecraft in these moun- 
tain highlands. Without them, Bo- 
livia and even Peru would be curious 
attempts to form a politic-economic 
mixture out of two elements which 
could not by any conceivable process 
be mixed. 

Economically, it might be thought 
there would be some tie between these 
refractory elements. But, as it hap- 
pens, it is in the realm of economics 
that the two peoples are farthest 
apart. The white overlord has all 
the desire for material possession 
which is characteristic of his kind in 
all parts of the world. When the 
world was younger, his forebears 
could drive the people they had con- 
quered like slaves to such toil as 
they desired them to do, In these 
more sensitive times compulsion has 
been for the most part superseded by 
attraction. 

But the Andean Indian appears 
wholly immune to the force of eco- 
nomic attraction. He not only does 
not want anything: he refuses to 
want anything. At least, anything 
from the white man’s world. All the 
devices of modern salesmanship have 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE HEIRS OF THE INCAS 
(Continued from page 47) 


failed to shake his stoic renunciation 
of whatever has not come down to 
him from his own people. 

The typical family lives in a hut of 
mud and straw. A scratched up gar- 
den and a few llamas or sheep, pos- 
sibly some chickens, furnish food. 
The animals furnish wool, which is 
spun and woven within the house- 
hold. Their dried tagwia is the com- 
mon fuel for cooking. If transport 
is required, the llama is ready to sup- 
ply it. Thus within the narrow family 
circle are carried on such economic 
processes as their simple life de- 
mands. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say that their life is sim- 
plified to the level of such economic 
processes as they can carry on with- 
in the family circle. If an occasion- 
al surplus of one item or another 
makes possible a bit of barter with a 
neighboring family or with the enter- 
prising ones who offer chicha, or co- 
ca, or dyes.in the village square, it 


quickly goes and the even balance at 
the minimum level of subsistance is 
restored. 

Money is a rarity in their hands. 
A few dollars is a fortune. There 
is nothing upon which the tax- 
gatherer can levy. There is nothing 
he could get if he did make a levy. 
Instead of the 
which our economists debate the qual- 
ities, we have an almost completely 
“uneconomic man.” His contribution 
to the economic life of the country 
is, like his contribution to the politi- 
cal or social life, practically nil. He 
and his kind exist in Peru or Bolivia, 
but they are not Peruvians or Bo- 
livians. They are Quechua, Aymara, 
peoples who were here long before 
there was a Peru or a Bolivia, peo- 
ples who have naught to do with Peru 
or Bolivia, peoples of another world, 
peoples of another age—the Heirs of 


the Incas. 
~ * * 
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each cock takes up a hooting ground— 


|large or small, according to popula- 


tion—and maintains it not only by 


| power of lung but by actual combat. 


“It pays to advertise” is now his re- 
ligion, his Jife. Hour after hour 
through two months he boonts out 


| this love call, stopping only in the 


darkness of the short night. The 
skin of his neck becomes thickened, 
lined with a heavy layer of gelatinous 
tissue. He scarcely pauses long 
enough to make a meal. His sole 
purpose now is the business of decoy.- 
ing to himself the females of his kind 


| and he must do it in competition with 
| all others of his sex within earshot. 


He does not feed regularly at 
morning and evening in the ordinary 
manner of a grouse. Morning and 
evening are his busy hours. It is at 
mid-day he takes his food and he has 


| been seen at this time to walk about 


slowly and in rather perfunctory and 
hasty manner, pick up a few green 
morsels—a new clover leaf, dandelion 
head or tender bracken shoot. Plain- 
ly like many other love-lorn males in 


| the wild, he neglects his meals. 


Hooters are more easily found in 
the evening. Toward sunset they are 
not only more busy vocally but are 
given to taking the most elevated 
perches available—burned stumps, or 
root or stony mound where though 
more easily “spotted” are yet never 
conspicuous, It is at evening that, in 
nesting time, the hens come to join 
their proud paramours and the ob- 
server who can be on hand at the 
meeting is bound to see a display from 
the proud cock that is indescribably 
beautiful. He is then truly mag- 
nificent and one is bound to wonder 
where this sooty-coated fellow finds 
the means of such marvellous trans- 
formation. It is truly a strut unsur- 
passed. He stands then of course in 
tremendous contrast to the little 
brown-coated hen whose favor he has 
courted so hard. 


During the middle of the day it has 
been found that the hooter very often 
gives this song without fully display- 
ing. He can hoot as soon as he gets 
inflated, but unless there is a hen at 
hand he is apt to regard the full dis- 
play as a waste of energy. Thus we 
may find many of the cocks during 
midday booming away with neither 
the neck adornments showing nor the 
tail spread—which same performance 
is quite a tame affair. 

All the photos shown herewith 
were taken by the writer on Van- 
couver Island where, because of the 
vast slashings along the eastern 
slopes, backed by wooded mountains 
of the interior, the grouse are readily 
available for observation. In study- 
ing the birds the plan adopted was to 
find a hooter that showed promise 
and then slowly cultivate his acquain- 
tance and win his confidence by keep- 
ing close to him. Sometimes it took 
a day of persistent effort. On one 
occasion a cock became so tame as 
quite to ignore the photographer. 

As indicated earlier, the combina- 
tion of slashing and wooded moun- 
tain is ideal for this grouse. As soon 
as the last hope of a late mating is 
gone—this early in June—the cocks 
turn about and work back to their 
stronghold in the hills, leaving the 
hens to carry on the work of rearing 
the broods. Then at the first hint of 
autumn in mid-September the moth- 
ers, leading their grown broods, also 
turn away from the lowlands and 
seek seclusion in the hills. Soon the 
slashings are deserted and there will 
be no more sign of blue grouse here 
till months later. When the breath of 
spring is abroad and the red-flower- 
ing currant gleams in the sunshine, 
there drifts across the balmy air, 
faint and mysterious the oomp-oomp 
song to tell us that the hooters are 
back in the burns. 


* kx 
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BALI! PORT MORESBY! 


Brilliant Gems in a Golden Ring of Travel 


LEE WINTER and follow spring in a 
smart new ship... sail to 21 far-away 
ports and capture the glories of 14 exotic 
lands! A Cruise at the ideal time of the 
year to places that beckon in every 


Nomad’s dream. 
SS I ee a ee et 


Sailing from 
NEW YORK, January 12 -..FARES 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan.27 ® $1250 up 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 
SR aS SS SSS 


NEARLY three months 
. .. over 25,000 miles 
of super-cruising...at prac- 
tically stay-at-home cost. 
Full details available at any travel agency or 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


Matson Line 
New York . Chicago San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle a Portland 


“Ghe Dodge Hotel 


NORTH CAPITOL AND E. STREETS, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Near the Capitol 
Wr 


We offer you every facility for enjoy- 
ing a holiday in the National Capital, 
and for trips to Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton, Annapolis and _ Gettysburg. 


An established “No Tipping” 
policy throughout the hotel. 
WRITE FOR “A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 


SWEDEN 
POLAND 


DENMARK - 
FINLAND - 


Moderate Rates. Convenient Sailings 
The “Private Yacht” Way 


to Scandinavia 
ALL OUTSIDE 


STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER, 
EXCELLENT CUISINE. 

Inquire Your Own Travel Agent Or 

AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 

MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC, 


Managing Agents ‘ 
5 Broadway - New York 


YELLOW 
FLOOD 


Out of China 
comes this fine novel 


that will carry you into the 
very heart of the changing 
drama of Oriental life 


By 
WILLIAM ASHLEY ANDERSON 


HE author has woven this story 
of an American father and his 
little son who are torn apart by a 
Yellow River flcod into a novel that 
has all the rich color, all the strange, 


fascinating beauty of a Chinese 
tapestry. Adopted by a small shop- 
keeper, the lost boy is brought up 
as a native. The author knows 
China intimately, and reveals as few 
novelists have the drama and throb 
of that turbulent land. 
$2.00 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
4 West 16th St. New York 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Van Loon’s Geography 


q N writing his new book Van Loon’s 
Geography, A Study of the World 
[Ve Live In (Simon and Schuster), 
Hendrick Willem Van Loon pays 
much more attention to the truly hu- 
man side of geography than to the 
more arid, scientific and commercial 
aspects of the subject. “Experience 
has taught me,” he writes, “that no 
matter how eloquent you wax on the 
subject of exporting and importing, 
and the output of coal mines and oil 
reservoirs, and bank deposits, you 
will never be able to tell your reader 
something which he can remember 
from one page to the next. When- 
-ever he has need of such figures he 
will be obliged to look up once more 
and verify them with the help of a 
dozen contradictory (and often self- 
contradictory) handbooks on com- 
mercial statistics.” 

In writing his geography Mr. Van 
Loon therefore decided that man 
comes first, that his physical environ- 
ment and background come next and 
that’ the rest may be given wherever 
space remains. 

In bringing out the influence of 
geographical factors on man’s _his- 
tory, Mr. Van Loon has been singu- 
larly successful. The discovery of a 
trade route, the curve of a river val- 
ley, the slant of a mountain range, 
average mean temperature, the Gulf 
Stream, the amount of rainfall, the 
position of oceans and seas, great 
mountain ranges and rivers, all these 
things have had a very vital and fre- 
quently dramatic effect on the his- 
tory of the human race. Mr. Van 
Loon has set forth the innumerable 
fascinating facts about these matters 
with his usual skill. Van Loon’s 
Geography is an exceptionally hand- 
some book of more than 500 pages. 
It contains about 150 illustrations by 
the author, twenty-two of them in 
color. 


Highway Life 


SERIES of interesting pictures 

in early New England is pre- 
sented in From Here to Yender 
(Dutton) by Marion Nicholl Rawson. 
Life along the early trails and 
highways that connected the towns 
of old New England is an interesting 
phase of American history which has 
been almost completely forgotten. 
Mrs. Rawson has revived it for us 
vividly. Along these roads the reader 
travels in company with the author— 
sometimes walking, sometimes riding 
in the old-fashioned stagecoach, and 
listening to her point out the meaning 
of the fascinating things which they 
see on the journey—taverns and inns, 
mail coaches drawn by “‘lifey” horses, 
farmers on their way to mill, power- 
ful oxen lazily pulling the plough, 
and shrewd, straightforward, honest 
‘citizens carrying on the affairs of the 
early town business and government. 
e see snowbound New England, 
with frozen noses and joyous sled- 
‘ding; we look into the inns with their 
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quaint fireplaces and hardy bed- 
rooms; we read fragments of old 


diaries in the quaint manner of old 
New England farmers. 


A History of Discovery 


N. L. BAKER, lecturer in geog- 
‘raphy at the University of Ox- 
ford, is the author of a valuable one- 
volume history of geographical dis- 
covery—A History of Geographical 
Discovery and Exploration (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). The book is written 
primarily for special students of this 
subject. Beginning with the ele- 
mentary knowledge of geography 
possessed by people of antiquity, he 
traces the evolution of our geographi- 
cal knowledge to its present highly 
varied status. In this scholarly vol- 
ume of 544 pages, Mr. Baker has 
included all the essential informa- 
tion about the history of exploration 
from the pioneering trips of the 
Greeks, Egyptians and Phoenicians 
up until the most recent achievements 
of scientists and explorers in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The book is illustrated with a number 
of exceptionally good maps and will 
prove valuable to all students. 


Roads From Rome 


UIGI VILLARI, the author of 


On the Roads From Rome 
(Macmillan) is a native of Roman 
Campagna, that vast green stretch 


of land that encircles Rome and is 
enclosed between blue purple hills 
and the Tyrrhenian Sea. In this 
book he presents a delightful picture 
of the peculiar life of the Campagna, 
its people and their occupations, its 
history and its less familiar towns 
and buildings. 

Mr. Villari describes many grace- 
ful customs of this countryside, such 
as the use of the lasso for catching 
horses from the saddle, and sports 
such as tilting at the ring which are, 
unfortunately, now gradually van- 
ishing. In addition to his accounts 
of the life of the peasants and their 
ancient customs, Mr. Villari writes 
about the results of the land recla- 
mation schemes and the new Cam- 
pagna schools as well as other mod- 
ern innovations which have been in- 
troduced in recent years. 


Colorado 


ye of the most beautiful and in- 

teresting of our Western states 
is the subject of Arthur H. Carhart’s 
new book, Colorado (Coward-Mc- 
Cann). He has given a vivid account 
of the state’s exciting early days. He 
has described its manifold natural 
beauties and he has given a good de- 
scription of the cities and towns of 
the state as they are today. Lively 
chapters on the old mining camps, 
along with dozens of exciting historic 
anecdotes make Mr. Carhart’s book 
one of the most enjoyable books on 
the West in many months. 
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Rest as you ride over the smoothest 
roadbed on earth. Enjoy Union 
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THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 


T 


THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUR EUROPEAN VISIT 


ARANDORA STAR 


RUISE 


HIS glorious Liner is famous the world over 
for perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine. 
old English families for their cru’sing vaca- 
tons. 
March, April end May also Special 45 Day 


She is the vessel chosen by the finest 
Mediterraneon Cruises in December, 


Cruise to West Indies in Jaruary, 1933. 
Full details from the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


ak Regent St. LONDON, ENGLAND, 
or say alice of the Cunard S.S. Co. in U.S.A. 
and Canada. 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—tThe year-’round play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


CUBA— Foreign, nearby, inexpensive, 
offering complete year-round resort fa- 
cilities. Information, booklet, from 
Cuban National Tourist Comm., Dept. 
Bowlo) Hoaoth. St, No ¥ 


GERMAN Y— Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc. German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


INDIA—.. .. now as easy to tour as 
Europe. . Send for several selected tours, 
Address India State Railways, Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


ITALY—This year especially, see the 
Renaissance Cities, the- glittering Rivier- 
as, Sicily. Italian Tourist Information 
Office, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


JAPAN—lInformation, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
let on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tourist 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address: Polish National Rail- 
ways, 5 Broadway, New York. 

THE SOVIET UNION—New Travel 
Land. Inexpensive, comfortable, no re- 
strictions. Everything provided, $10 to 
$20 day. Booklet. Intourist, Inc., 261 
5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


SWEDEN—A progressive country with 
the benefits of an old civilization. Liter- 
ature and information free from Swedish 
State Railways. Travel Information 
Bureau, Dept. 4-A, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 
Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. Write 
for any information to Swiss Federal 
Railways, 475 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 
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HOTEL LINCOLN 


44th-45th Streets, 8th Avenue 
New York City 


RADIOS 
SERVIDORS 


At Journey’s End enjoy the 
luxurious comfort offered at the 
Lincoln at the following low 
rates: 
Single: $3.00 - $3.50 - $4.00 
Double: $4.00 S $5.00 - $6.00 


Just a step from Broadway. 
Close to all theatres, shops, subways, 
railroads, steamship piers. 

% 

Courtesy Comfort Convenience 
ROY MOULTON, Mgr. 


GALEN wwe 


Atlantie City, N. J. 


To promote health and good cheer 
is the special function of Galen Hall 
—a place not designed for great 
numbers but for the greater cem- 
fort of a limited number. 

Singers, public speakers, athletes, 
tired business men and women care- 
ful of their physical charms, use our 
Treatment Department with pleasure 
and profit. 

Baths, Massage, new methods in the 
application of heat and light tend 
to restore vigor and suppleness to 
the body, keenness and vitality to the 
brain. Sun deck and solarium. Trio, 
two concerts daily. Diet kitchen. 

Treat your body right,—it pays. 

The table at Galen Hall is always 
good. 
“Excellence 


without extravagance.” 


GALEN HALL COMPANY 
Sipney L. Kwniseiy, President 
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ON THE RANGE WITH UNCLE SAM’S SHEEP 


(Continued from page 38) 


fleeces to the shears of their care- 
takers, 

After the weather really begins 
to warm up, usually about the 
middle of June, the flocks are moved 
on up to the lower mountain ranges 
and gradually graze higher and 
higher into the mountains. By the 
first few weeks of August they have 
qualified as real mountain climbers, 
grazing by this time at the very top 
of the mountain ranges at altitudes 
of from 9,000 to 10,000 feet. 

In the spring and fall practically 
all of the sheep on the reservation 
are within four or five miles of 
headquarters and are easily reached. 


| Even in summer when they are at 
| least fifty miles away and frequently 


more in the mountain ranges they 
can rather easily be reached in 
about two hours by motor or six 
or seven hours by horseback. 

But the fifty miles that usually 
separate the sheep from station 
headquarters during the winter are 
considerably different from those 
same fifty when the thermometer is 
flirting with the 98 degree mark on 
a burning summer afternoon. Zero 
weather in the winter time is com- 
paratively warm for that section and 
as low as 32 degrees below has been 
recorded. 

The best management of the sta- 
tion, however, in order to carry sup- 
plies to the herders in charge of the 
sheep, to get their reports and to 


| check up on the welfare and condi- 


tion of the sheep, demands that each 
herder and camp tender be con- 
tacted from headquarters at least 


}once each week, whether. the tem- 
| perature is high 98 or low 32. 


Nor 
do these fellows let adverse weather 
conditions keep them from follow- 
ing out this contact program, 
though they often suffer severely in 
the administration of their strenuous 
duty. 

That sheep can be carried on this 
type of range -with satisfactory 
financial returns under the manage- 
ment practices being recommended 
is being demonstrated by the sta- 
tion. Each year from 30,000 to 35,- 
pounds of wool are being 
sheared from the station sheep and 
marketed in Boston. A number of 
yearling rams of the three breeds 
being carried, designed to improve 
the quality and characteristics of the 
grade range sheep being generally 
used in the range country, are each 
year sold at the National Ram Sale 
at Salt Lake City and at State ram 
sales. In addition many rams are 
placed for demonstrational and edu- 
cational purposes through the west- 
ern states. 

Constant search is being made at 
the station for new information in 
breeding and management practices 
that will benefit the range sheep in- 
dustry. In one experiment alone 1,- 
200 sheep are being used to study 
the most profitable types to use for 
the production of market lambs. 
This problem is not only being 
studied from the range point of 
view, but the lambs produced in the 
experiment are being followed 
through the Corn Belt feedlots to 
the slaughter pens, and even their 
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meat is being carefully studied for 
quality and palatability. 

An attempt to develop a type of 
sheep that will return dividends to 
range sheepmen under the condi- 
tions under which they must be 
handled has resulted in the fixation 
of at least one new breed, the Co- 
lumbia, and the improved develop- 
ment of two others, the Corriedale 
and the Rambouillet, that are meet- 
ing with increased favor in the eyes 
of range sheep breeders. 

The Columbia is a large, useful 
type of range sheep which has been 
developed by the government sheep 
specialists for the past sixteen years. 
The breed was founded by mating 
rams of the Lincoln breed with 
ewes of the Rambouillet breed, and 
has inherited generously of the 
good points of both these lines of 
breeding. Columbia sheep shear 
heavy fleeces of readily salable wool 
of medium fineness. They produce 
lambs that mature for market in a 
shorter time than do fine wool 
lambs. Their Rambouillet inherit- 
ance has furnished enough of the 
flocking instinct and rugged consti- 
tution to insure adaptability to the 
range, while the Lincoln blood has 
contributed size, mutton form, and 
length of staple in the fleece. 

In like manner the Corriedale has 
been developed by generations of se- 
lection in the breeding of Lincoln 
rams on Merino ewes, the original 
development and establishment of 
the breed having been made in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. This breed 
is proving exceedingly well adapted 
to the American range where sheep 
are being bred equally for lamb and 
wool production under range condi- 
tions. 

These government’ investigators 
are studying how the range should 
be used for sheep to make the most 
effective use of the forage plants 
available to them. They are learn- 
ing what system of management 
will maintain the range at its maxi- 
mum productivity. They are de- 
termining whether large areas 
should be grazed intensively or ex- 
tensively, when grazing should be 
started in the spring, how closely it 
should be grazed, whether rotating 
grazed areas benefits them and how 
range plants reseed themselves. 

Many other experiments of a 
highly technical nature are being 
conducted at the station. The in- 
formation that is being gathered is 
being well used by the range sheep- 
men. Constant inquiries are being 
received there on points in breeding 
and management of sheep being 
ranged; under comparable condi- 
tions. , Many visitors annually stop 
to inspect the work that is in prog- 
ress. Last year the men who visited 
the station represented holdings of 
over 750,000 range sheep. The find- 
ings of the station affect the wel- 
fare of the range sheep producers of 
all the far western states. 

And they vitally affect the sup- 
ply and price of your lamb chops 
and mine. How can we help but 
be interested in them? 
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“On the Century’ 


RecistraTIons at the 
hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 
clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 
and unostentatious service for overnight or a 


more extended visit. 


THE 


BARCLAY 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 
111 EAST 48rH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Edendale Falls, u charm- 
ing cascade in Natal, the 
“Garden Province” of 


South Africa 


“In the stress and strain of civilization ... and nervous 
friction of our industrial system, Africa will be a place of 
refuge, a temple set apart, where the human spirit can once 
more practice Nature worship and enjoy peace and 
quietude.” 


Jan CuHristIAN SmuTS 


For those who are sick with “the stress and strain of 
civilization,” with frayed nerves and tired bodies, 
scanning the map for a place to “get away from it 
all,”’ Africa is the satisfying answer. Here—off the 
beaten paths of hectic travel, with a bracing sunshiny 
climate, lies a world of romance and mystery. The 
soothing fair-weather voyage is a marvelous preparation 
for a new life, a fresh vision, in the fascinating land of 


SOUTH AFRICA 


From stately Capetown on the Atlantic to colorful 
Durban on ihe Indian Ocean stretches a chain of de- 
lightful seaside resorts, revelling in country clubs, golf, 
tennis, surf sports and exciting deep-sea angling. In- 
land are the charms and historic relics of the Cape 
Province—the “Riviera of the Southern Hemisphere’”— 
the glorious Drakensberg Mountains, the Great Karoo 
with its weird mirages and vivid coloring; Oudtshoorn, 
the Cango Caves, the scenic splendors of George, the 
Wilderness and Knysna. Northeastward are Kimberley, 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, central sources of the 
world’s gold and diamonds; Kruger National Park, 
teeming with African game; the Zimbabwe Ruins— 
enigmatic link with antiquity; the Matopos, where 
Rhodes rests, and—climax of world spectacles—stupen- 
dous Victoria Falls. 


The Carinthia’s World Cruise (Sailing Jan. 7) 
Will Include South Africa 


For full information address 
The American Express Com- 
pany, 65 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., or 
Thos. Cook & Son-Wagons-Lits 
Inc., 587 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N._ Y., 
or any office of Thos. 
Cook & Son-Wagons- 
Lits Ine., or The 
American Express 
Company. 


The Rare 
. White 
Rhinoceros. 


JANUARY 14 MAY 23, 1933 


Er TUS ee : i . —EN DECIDING which World Cruise you 
yy willassociate yourself with—choose carefully! 


There are three vital points to consider: 


x hs ah “ THE SHIP. You are selecting a home for 
wie toa? Ya four months—decide accordingly. On the 


Witetek Lit a 
¥OVsy AUGUSTUS you enjoy “Lidc all the way”... 


a sports area of 20,000 square feet . . .a large 
open air pool... a lofty Dining Saloon on 
the Promenade Deck .. . rare diversified cui- 
sine and the cordial attention from ‘‘cabin- 
ista’’ to Commander that have made the 


Italian Marine a prime favorite. 


THE PORTS. All the unknown places and 
people you don’t want to miss are included 
on this cruise. Holy land, Egypt, India, Siam, 
Java, China and Japan—and even lovely 
Bali, ‘‘The Last Paradise.” The itinerary 
of the AUGUSTUS is a vivid cross-section 
of the world! 


THE COST You want the utmost for 
your outlay! The AUGUSTUS gives it freely, 
visiting 34 ports embracing 99 localities of 
interest with 70 complete shore excursions 
included in the low rate of $2,100 up. 

Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 160 
IYalnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 
944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St., San Francisco; 


129 Decatur St., New Orleans; Architects Bldg., 1133 
Beaver Hill Hall, Montreal. 
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GIBRALTAR BETHLEHEM PENANG SAMARANG TIENTSIN HONOLULU 
FRENCH CAIRO BELAWAN DELI TJANDI P£IPING WAIKIKI 
RIVIERA | PYRAMIDS BRASTAGI BALI : FORBIDDEN CITY HILO 
GENOA SUEZ SINGAPORE DEN PASSAR + MIYAJIMA KILAUEA 
NAPLES BOMBAY JOHORE ZAMBOANGA KOBE SAN FRANCISCO 
POMPEII DELHI PAKNAM MANILA NARA LOS ANGELES 
TRIPOLI AGRA BANGKOK HONGKONG KYOTO HOLLY WOOD 
PHALERON, TAT MAHAL BATAVIA VICTORIA PEAK YOKOHAMA BALBOA 
ATHENS COLOMBO BUITENZORG SHANGHAI NIKKO—TOKYO CRISTOBAL 
HAIFA KANDY KAMAKURA HAVANA 


These and many other points of interest are included in cruise rate 


if P | N A [ I A N I I N 3) LIFE ON THE FAMOUS LIDO DECK OF THE AUGUSTUS 
Also regular sailings to EUROPE via the de luxe Southern Route. Conte 
; GRANDE, ROMA, AUGUSTUS and Cosulich Liners VULCANIA 


\ and SATURNIA. Entering service Autumn 1932, REX, Largest Vessel 
IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. Since World War and Conte di SAVOIA, Only Gyro-Stabilized Liner 


